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_ 1932 Deficiency Fund at Halfway 
. Mark. The Need is $400,000 
before May 15 — Whitsunday. 

House of Bishops meets April 26. 
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THE MOST VALUABLE OF ALL 


Bishop Spencer introduces penny of greatest value 


GOOD ROADS LEAD TO MISSIONS 


Dr. Ackley continues to Motor-with-a-Purpose 


THE CHURCH ARMY IN INDIA 


News from our co-laborers in Dornakal 


APRIL, 1932 TEN CENTS 


f 


There is 

NO DEPRESSION 

Rade for those who enjoy the 
benefits of an annuity. 


‘ Annuities are of particular advan- 
tage to persons of mature years 
who wish to be free from the wor- 
ries occasioned by an irregular in- 
come derived from an investment-— 
in bonds or stocks. © 


4 and for those’ without 
dependents, too much cannot be 
said for this arrangement of their 
finances. 

For full information, address 


. 


The Church Life Insurance Corporation 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK, N..Y. 
A Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund. 


A BEQUEST TO THE CHURCH 
PERPETUATES YOUR SERVICE 


1 making bequests it is most important to give the exact title of the 
Society, thus: I GIVE, DEVISE AND BEQUEATH TO THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
FOR THE USE OF THE SOCIETY. 3 


If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular 
department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, ‘‘For 
the Use of the Society,” the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “‘For 
Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work 
Among the Colored People,” or “For Work in Africa,” or “For Work in 
China,” or “For the Department of Religious Education,” or “For the 
Department of Social Service.” 


Notice should be given concerning wills admitted to probate when- 
ever they contain bequests to this Society, and information of such 
bequests should be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer 
281 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CHURCH TRAINING 


AND 


DEACONESS SCHOOL 


DIOCESE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


offers a two-year course preparing women for 


Foreign, Domestic or City Mission Work 
Religious Education Leadership 
Christian Social Service 
Parish Work 
or for the Order of Deaconess 
For detailed information apply to 


MISS ETHEL M. SPRINGER, Dean 
708 Spruce Street Philadelphia 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE New York City 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New York 
Universities with consent of the Dean 
and Faculty. 


Grants, Gifts and Loans 


American Church Building Fund Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University. 
Academic Year Begins September 23rd. 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


New York 


Privileges at University of Pennsylvania 
Address: THE DEAN 
42nd and Locust Streets 


Address, THE DEAN 


1 Chelsea Square New York City Philadelphia 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
IN VIRGINIA 
Address, THE DEAN 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


The New York Training School for 


Prepares Women for Service in 
Deaconesses the Church as Deaconesses, or as 
Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Districts, and 
Mission Fields. The course includes Field Work 
in both Religious Education and Social Service. 


Address Deacoress Dahlgren or Deaconess Gillespy 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 
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A LANTERN TO OUR CHILDREN 


A Program for the Pre-School Department of the Church School 


By Margaret K. Bigler 


Director of Pre-School Education of the Diocese of Chicago 


Leader’s Material 


The entire program of A Lant- 
ern to Our Children is included in 
the LEADER’S MANnuAL ($1.50) 
which contains instructions for the 
rector or parochial director of pre- 
school work in the task of parent 
education. There is also a LEApD- 
ER’S REcoRD Book (50 cents) in 
which is to be kept a record of 
calls made and literature dis- 
tributed and data about the 
child’s birthday, date of baptism, 
ete. 


Parent’s Material 


The material for this series, in addi- 
tion to the Leader’s Manual consists of 
four sets of Parents’ Leaflets and Cards, 
reprinted from the Leader’s Manual, 
and covers the first four years of the 
child’s life. These cards and leaflets, 
carefully graded and illustrated, are to 
be taken or sent to the parents each 
month until the child is four years old 
and ready for the kindergarten of the 
Church School. An _ attractive blue 
leatherette Spring Binder is provided for 
filing the leaflets. 


@ A Folder describing this new course will be sent to you upon request. 


Morehouse Publishing Company 


1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Just Issued 


GENERAL CHURCH PROGRAM 


1932 - 1933 - 1934 and 
Triennial Report of the 
National Council 1929-1931 


A 220-page Book Presenting 


The World-wide Work of the National Council, Its Departments, Auxiliaries, 
and Cooperating Agencies 


Revised in accordance with the action of General Convention 


Price 25 Cents 
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Which of these Shall Happen? 


HE power and the morale of the Church in 

every unit and field of its life for the follow- 
ing year will be fixed by the character of the effort 
we shall make in the Every Member Canvass next 
fall. There are just two things that can happen. 
The Church may yield to the discouragement that 
prevails throughout secular phases of our life and 
write across the top of her Program and her Budget 
“Discouragement and Delay.”” Or the Church and 
every officer and member of it may react to the 
impact of the very real material difficulties that con- 
front us, with a disclosure of reserves of spiritual 
power and fortitude that unfortunately never find 
expression in the easy going times of prosperity and 


(SN (tee. beeen 


Executive Secretary, Field Department, National Council 
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“This is the Most Valuable of AIL’ 


Our Lord sends values up! Let us all place a 
part of our penny in His palm, there to give 
abundance of life to someone somewhere 


By the Rt. Rev. Robert Nelson Spencer, D.D. 


Bishop of West Missouri 


N these days many men and women 
are thinking anew of the Church and 
her Mission especially as it concerns their 
own personal lives and relationships. As 
Christian Stewardship will naturally loom 
large in any such thinking, THE SPIRIT OF 
Missions begins this month the publica- 
tion of a series of three short meditations 
by the Bishop of West Missouri, the 
Rt. Rev. Robert Nelson Spencer. The 
second article will appear in May. 
A LITTLE ESSAY by that rare scholar, 
T. R. Glover, started me off on this 
penny business. And it was a handful of 
silver Roman pennies that started Dr. 
Glover. They were lying on the archeolo- 
gist’s table. They were graven with the 
faces of succeeding Roman emperors, just 
as our currency is graven with the faces 
of succeeding presidents. Finally the 
archeologist swept one aside and said, 
“This is the most valuable of all.” 

Why was it most valuable? Was it 
because that silver penny had on it the 
image of Tiberius Cesar? No, that was 
not the reason. Was it because it was the 
coin of the reign that began in A.D. 14 
and ended in A.D. 37? No, we are getting 
warmer, but the date is not the reason. 
It was because that coin was of the issue 
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of a penny that lay for five minutes in the 
palm of Jesus Christ! 

Of course, it was not that particular 
penny. Although it might have been; 
yes! it might have been the very penny. 
But if it had been the very penny, we 
may rest assured that its identification 
would not have left it.lying on the arche- 
ologist’s table. It would have been in the 
vault of the Vatican, perhaps the greatest 
treasure there; or it would have been in 
the British Museum; or, perhaps, Mr. 
J. P. Morgan would have possessed it in 
exchange for more American pennies than 
could be carried on a score of ocean 
freighters. Even Dr. Glover could not 
imagine what that penny would be worth, 
provided one could be certain that it had 
lain for five minutes on the open palm of 
Christ. 

And Dr. Glover ventures a moral: Our 
Lord sends values up. Let Him touch 
anything and up goes its worth. People 
buy a vacant lot to build a church, and 
up go the values all around it. He touches 
a man or a woman or a child, and what 
a difference it makes. St. Paul talks 
about disgusting people: And such were 
some of you, but ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified, but ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. 


EH ES PER BT 


Determined to Carry On 


EDUCTION of ten 

per cent in salaries 
means real suffering. 
This is especially true 
in the case of Japanese 
workers whose _ salaries 
are paid in yen. Prices 
of all daily necessities 


are rising steadily owing to the low 


exchange value of the yen and an 
insufficient rice crop. St. Margaret’s 
School, St. Paul’s University and Middle 
School, St. Luke’s Hospital, and all other 
similar institutions are hard hit. A 
survey of conditions other than financial, 
indicate everywhere there is intensified 
faith and determination to carry on. 


CHARLES S. REIFSNIDER, 
Suffragan Bishop of North Tokyo. 


Now, let us draw some morals of our 
own. A penny is the smallest coin in our 
currency. We can buy a newspaper for 
two of them. We can get weighed for 
one. So careless are we of pennies, even 
in these times, that we suggest to our 
companion, “You get on the machine 
now,” and into the slot goes our penny. 
We probably would not give a beggar on 
the street a penny; we would give him 
more, or we would pass him by. 

Yet our Church has to be careful about 
its pennies. It never has enough of them. 
The parish treasurers have to count pretty 
carefully, and so does the treasurer of the 
National Council. We have to count 
every cent; and then we do not have 
enough. We have places that scarcely 
ever have any ministrations of the Church 
at all, simply because we do not have a 
penny to give them. We have missions 
that have suffered because we lacked pen- 
nies. We have never fully underwritten 
the work we have sponsored in General 
Convention. And we should be far more 
ashamed than we are if it were not for the 
pennies that the little children drop into 
their Lenten mite boxes, and those pen- 
nies that the women drop into the blue 
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boxes. Of course, greater coins than 
pennies are dropped into the children’s 
mite boxes, and into the women’s U.T.O. 
boxes. Still how many there must be, 
and what millions they help to make; 
and every one of them to fall into the 
palm of our Divine Redeemer! 

New Testament scholars tell us that 
probably that penny resting that day in 
His hand, and more especially what He 
said about it, helped to sign His death 
warrant. You remember what He said, 
Render to Ceasar the things that are 
Cesar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s. And whatever else He may have 
meant by that, most surely He meant 
that God has a right to share in that 
penny. Paying Cesar’s taxes may keep 
us out of prison, but they cannot keep us 
out of our graves. Take your Prayer 
Book and turn to those family prayers 
at the end. You will note at once the 
exquisite English, but you note sentences 
that need not shame you if they bring 
tears streaming down your faces. Listen: 

To our prayers, O Lord, we join our un- 
feigned thanks for all thy mercies; for our 
being, our reason, and all other endowments 
and faculties of soul and body; for our health, 
friends, food, and raiment, and all other com- 
forts and conveniences of life. 

God gives you those things. He is 
making you to live while you are reading 
these sentences. There are hundreds of 
people in the asylums of America to whom 
the sentences of that prayer would be 
meaningless. Something has blown out 
the light of reason in their brains. You 
have your being. You have your reason. 
You have other endowments and facul- 
ties of soul and body. And it is not city, 
county, state, and federal taxes that give 
them to you. Pay your taxes to the State. 
Yes, but see that He gets a part of your 
penny. Old Tertullian knew what this 
text about the penny meant. He said: 

Give to Cesar what is Cawsar’s—his image on 
the coin; give to God what is God’s—His image 
in yourself, 

What is His image in yourself? Is it 
worth a part of every penny you have, 
or that you earn? If your health were 
gone, would you give a penny to have it 
back? If something blew out the light of 
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reason in your brain, would you give a 
penny to have that frightful mask torn 
from your face? If you were dead... 
but if you were dead, you would not have 
a penny, never a penny to your name. 

It is not that we can pay our way with 
God; so much for another breath, so much 
for another rational thought, so much to 
be alive at the end of next December, to 
set our feet upon the threshold of another 
January. No, it is just to show God that 
we really love Him. Oh, but I have 
watched you in restaurants. Two or three 
of you reaching for the check at the same 
time. You have the money in your pocket 
and you mean to settle the score. And if 
you knew that there are many of your 
friends who have not the Bread of Heaven, 
you would reach for that check, too. That 
is giving God a part of the penny. 

I said that no self-respecting person 
would give a beggar a penny. It would 
be more, or it would be nothing. And 
I am not afraid that people will give God 
less than they give for so-called pleasure 
(which of course we all do year after 
year), but not if they knew. It is “the 
dullness of our blinded sight” that pre- 
vents this Church from being endowed, 
from having a man in every place, from 
paying its quotas. If we really knew that 
every penny we put upon the palm of 
Christ would somewhere save a life, some- 
where add sunshine to someone’s dark- 
ness, somewhere add that “little more, 
and how much it is!”—then the Church 
would not fail any more than the “society 
affair” which we really put our minds 
and our means to. But we cannot see it 
because we are blind. We cannot see— 
what I suppose Tiberius Czsar could not 
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Will Pay Full Quota 


EMBERS of the 
mission staff gener- 

ally recognize the necessi- 
ty for reduction and accept 
cheerfully so far as they 
are personally concerned. 
So far we have been able 
to arrange to carry on 
without abandoning any work but we 
have given up our annual convocation. 
That is a serious loss: it was the one 
chance during the year for our widely 
scattered staff to get together, compare 
notes, make plans, renew their zeal and 
enterprise. 

The Philippine Islands Mission will 
pay its full quota for 1932. 

GOUVERNEUR F. MOSHER, 
Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 


see—that when all his laurel had faded, 
all his purple deepened into black, all the 
pennies of his minting a few handfuls in 
the cabinets of collectors, his one re- 
minder, his one bid to immortality, would 
be a penny that rested for five minutes 
on a hand that was destined to be broken 
that it might heal the teeming millions 
of mankind. 
Yes, Veni, Creator Spiritus 


Enable with perpetual light 
The dullness of our blinded sight. 


May God give you being, that is to 
say, life; may He give you reason, health, 
friends, food, and raiment. And may you 
give to Him a part of your penny! 


St. Paul’s, Tokyo, Observed Double Anniversary 


S*: Paut’s Untversity, Tokyo, had a 
double holiday on February 11 as this 
year the national observance celebrating 
the founding of the Empire coincided with 
the anniversary of the organization of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, the Japanese 
branch of the Anglican Communion. 
Kigen Setsu, the national day, is always 
given a Christian observance at St. Paul’s. 


This anniversary is somewhat older 
than our current bicentennial, the 
Japanese Empire dating back to 660 
B.C., not long after David and Solo- 
mon and _ before Nebuchadnezzar, 
Buddha, or Confucius. The Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai observed the forty-fifth 
anniversary since its first synod met 
in 1887. 
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Sino-Japanese Conflict Affects Missions 


Shanghai missions in line of fire damaged; 


Proctor Boys’ School, Changshu, occupied; 


American and Chinese workers reported safe 


By John Wilson Wood, D.C.L. ‘ 


Executive Secretary, Department of Foreign Missions, National Council 


See important work of our Church is 
located in the region that has been 
the scene of recent conflicts between 
Chinese and Japanese troops. 

Grace Church, one of our oldest sta- 
tions, is located in the native city of 
Shanghai. 

In the Hongkew section of the Inter- 
national Settlement is the Church of Our 
Saviour, built by the Chinese and sup- 
ported by them. It has been a large and 
energetic congregation, though events of 
the last few years have borne heavily 
upon it. Here, too, is St. Luke’s Hospital 
on Seward Road, occupying three parcels 
of land, each separated from the other by 
busy streets but altogether forming a unit 
of great significance medically and reli- 
giously. It renders an enormous service 
to a district thickly populated and with 
many busy mills and other industrial en- 
terprises. The home for the American 
nurses as well as the business office of 
the mission at 20 Minghong Road are 
close by the hospital. 

Just over the settlement boundary, in 
the Chinese district known as Chapei, 
where so much damage has been done, is 
St. Paul’s Church, another self-supporting 
congregation. Although all these build- 


ings have been more or less in the line of. 


fire, when Chinese guns were endeavoring 
to reach Japanese ships on the Whangpoo 
River, no serious damage has been done, 
and so far as reported, no life has been 
lost. An occasional shell has shrieked by 
St. Luke’s Hospital, and one bursting 
nearby took out practically all the glass 
of the windows. The bell tower of 
St. Paul’s was struck by a shell, but the 
Church of Our Saviour has not been 
damaged. 


The evacuation of St. Luke’s Hospital 
on February 19 was accomplished with 
speed and precision indicating carefully 
thought out plans, and although the hos- 
pital contained many wounded men, not 
a life was lost. At present the hospital 
is housed in one of the buildings of St. 
John’s University, five miles to the west. 

Two miles west of St. Luke’s Hospital 
in the Sinza District of the settlement is 
St. Peter’s Church, another self-support- 
ing congregation. On the same com- 
pound is St. Elizabeth’s Hospital for 
women and children, with its large school 
for nurses. Owing to the relative safety 
of Sinza, 150 refugee members of the 
Church of Our Saviour have been making 
their home in St. Peter’s parish house. 
Just how the modest building can possi- 


bly accommodate 150 people no American . 


mind could conceive. The work of St. 
Elizabeth’s has gone on without interrup- 
tion in spite of droning airplanes and oc- 
casional stray shots. 

Another three miles west is St. John’s 
University, located on a picturesque 
peninsula around which Soochow Creek 
makes a long sweeping curve. Across 
the creek, a half a mile away and on the 
other side of the railroad, is the beautiful 
group of buildings in which the work of 
St. Mary’s Hall for girls is carried on. 
Although an occasional shell has dropped 
near both institutions, no damage has 
been done. 

In the French Concession is All Saints’ 
Church, the parish home of a steadily 
growing Chinese congregation which soon 
may be expected to assume self-support. 
For half a mile or more before one reaches 
St. John’s University, the way lies through 
a narrow, twisting main street of the vil- 
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SINO-JAPANESE CONFLICT AFFECTS MISSIONS 


lage of Tsao-ka-tu. It is a bit of old 
China set down between the urban mod- 
ernism of Shanghai and the university. 
Here, too, is a modest church. 

Shanghai is the center of a number of 
outstations. It was only those in the 
region north of Soochow Creek that have 
suffered from the military operations of 
recent weeks. Some twelve or fifteen 
miles north of Shanghai, where the 
Whangpoo joins the Yangtze, are the 
Woosung Forts. China’s first railroad con- 
nects the town that has grown up around 
the fortifications with Shanghai. St. 
Peter’s Church, Woosung, is one of our 
oldest country stations. Probably not 
much is left of the church, for there has 
been fighting within a quarter of a mile of 
it and burning buildings have been report- 
ed in the neighborhood. Santingko is an 
outstation of Woosung. 

Midway between Shanghai and Woo- 
sung is the larger town of Kiangwan. A 
few years ago St. Peter’s Church 
replaced the ancient preaching hall. As 
Kiangwan was the center of the line 
which the Japanese were attacking and 
the Chinese defending, it was subjected 
to heavy fire, and when the Chinese 
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finally withdrew, was pretty much a 
wreck. There can hardly be a hope that 
St. Paul’s Church has escaped or that the 
famous institution known as “The Home 
for Widows, etc.” established by the Rev. 
H. N. Woo, is intact. Other towns in 
this region which have inevitably suf- 
fered from military operations are 
Kiadiang, Taitsang, and Quinsan. These 
stations are in charge of Chinese clergy. 

Outside of the area of military opera- 
tions, but right in the path of an army 
retreating westward, are Soochow, 
Changshu, and Wusih. In all of these 
cities our Church has important work. 
From all of them women and children 
were evacuated the last week of Feb- 
ruary, together with the women and chil- 
dren from Nanking, 180 miles west. 

A press cable reports that retreating 
Chinese troops have taken possession of 
our Proctor Boys’ School building at 
Changshu. Probably this is only to meet 
a temporary emergency during their with- 
drawal. At Chenkiang we have no mem- 
bers of the American staff. Yangchow, 
across the Yangtze, and on the Grand 
Canal, seems to be beyond the danger 
zone. 
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The Church’s Opportunity In Idaho Today 


Pioneering in a new era, the Church is laying 
foundations in small towns which will be the 
great cities of the Northwest of the future 


By William Hoster 


Editorial Correspondent, Tur Sprrir or Missions 


HAT is the Church doing in the 

West? Last month Mr. Hoster 
began a series of three articles on the 
Church’s work in the great Missionary 
Districts of Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah. 
The present article tells of the vigorous 
work now going forward in Idaho which 
demands the hearty support of all 
Churchmen. The third article in this 
series dealing with the Church in Utah 
today, will be published in an early issue. 
Mr. Hoster, as everyone knows, is the 
Director of the News Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Publicity of the National Council. 


W? WERE CROSSING the Idaho desert 
in the early afternoon of a De- 
cember day. Straight away to the tow- 
ering mountain ranges on the far horizons 
lay a great waste of snow above which, 
here and there, sagebrush protruded like 
floating seaweed on the Saragossa. There 
was no tree nor house nor sign of habi- 
tation nor of life in sight. With the wind 
blowing the ‘snow in billows across the 
wilderness one had a lively sense, off 
here two thousand miles in the heart of 
the continent, of being adrift in mid- 
ocean. On toward three o’clock the wind 
slackened and a heavy fog closed in—so 
thick that clear vision was not possible 
more than twenty feet ahead. And then, 
one hundred miles east of Boise, in the 
center of nowhere, we sighted a grounded 
monoplane. Bishop Barnwell stopped 
the car and led the way to where the 
aviator leaned against his plane philos- 
ophically contemplating the outlook. He 
had left Salt Lake City that morning 
with mail for the Northwest. Over 
Boise the fog was so dense that safe 
landing was impossible. So he had kept 
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on and, taking advantage of a temporary 
rift in the murk, had come down in a 
small clearing. Now, his radio out of 
commission, short of gas to carry him 
back to civilization—even if the fog lift- 
ed,—he was waiting, waiting. 

“What are you going to do?” the 
Bishop asked. 

The flier smiled cheerfully, “Oh, there 
are a lot of things I could do if—” 

The grounded aviator off there in the 
Idaho desert fairly symbolizes Bishop 
Barnwell and his fellow missionary bish- 
ops in the Rocky Mountain States. 
There are a lot of things they could 
do if— 

Idaho is a land of transition and op- 
portunity. Daniel Sylvester Tuttle 
broke ground here for the Church when 
he crossed the plains in top boots and in 
1867 assumed episcopal jurisdiction over 
Utah, Idaho, and Montana. Twenty 
years later Ethelbert Talbot took over 
the task. Those were the stage coach 
and pack train, the cow town and min- 
ing camp days of the missionary enter- 
prise in the West. With the coming of 
Bishop Funsten in 1899 a period of tran- 
sition set in. The magic touch of irriga- 
tion was applied to the desert soil, and 
agricultural development quickly fol- 
lowed. Coincidentally the streams in 
the foothills ran dry of placer gold. With 
slow, steady sweep the transition process 
spread over southern Idaho; the pictur- 
esque and flourishing cow towns and min- 
ing camps dwindled. Today they are 
but “ghost” towns. 

There is, for instance, Idaho City, 
which once boasted a population of 
eighteen thousand inhabitants, but now 
has little more than three hundred resi- 
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dents. Silver City, another strategic 
point in the old days, has shrunk to two 
hundred population. Mountain Home, 
in the same category, was moved nine 
iniles to give it a place on the railroad 
when the Iron Horse took the place of 
the covered wagon. 

But the inspiration of Tuttle and Tal- 
bot is still vibrantly alive in Idaho. Some 
old landmarks have been trampled out in 
the march of progress, and abandoned 
mining camps slumber amid the ruins of 
past glories. But in their place have 
sprung up, where only stark desert ex- 
isted before, thriving cities and towns 
with ample assurance of permanent, pro- 
gressive life. Among these are Pocatello, 
Idaho Falls, Twin Falls, Nampa, Boise, 
in the south; and Kellogg, Wallace, Lew- 
. iston, Coeur d’Alene in the north. It is 
among these and other centers of prom- 
ise that the work of the Church for the 
future lies. 


With the transition of southern Idaho 
into a great agricultural country, there 
has come likewise in the north, following 
the exhaustion of free gold southward, a 
development of vast deposits of copper, 
lead, and silver—with gold in lesser 
quantities. Natural gas veins have been 
opened up and put to use; and there is a 
promise of oil. All of which means that 
new centers of population are being cre- 
ated, new conditions are arising, and a 
new challenge is being flung at the 
Church today. 

There are many things which Bishop 
Barnwell could do if— 

It is not to be understood, however, 
that in the meantime Idaho is standing 
still. The missionary district comprises 
the entire State, which has an area of 
84,313 square miles and a population of 
438,000. The center of the State is a 
vast region of mountain and desert land 
where the Church has half a dozen sta- 


The Church’s Opportunity ie Idaho 


A Statement by Bishop Barnwell 


DAHO SEEMS TO me a vast storehouse of food and mineral wealth, the 
development of which has scarcely begun. The vast Snake River plain, 
when irrigation possibilities are fully developed, will feed millions. of 
people. The great mineral resources of our mountain ranges, when devel- 
oped, will give employment to vast numbers of workmen. 


It would, of 


course, be foolish for anyone in a moment of enthusiasm to say just when 
this development will come to fruition; but it is inevitable that with a 
growing world population there will be a growing demand for the output 
of field and mine, and when that day comes, Idaho will enter into its own. 

Those of us who are doing work in Idaho are just as truly pioneers as 
were Bishops Tuttle and Talbot. We are pioneering in a new era, laying 
daily the foundations of the Church in the small towns which will be 
great cities of the Northwest in generations yet to come. It is important 
to remember that in this future development the Church will have no 
place unless the foundations are laid by missionary enterprise today; and 
we will have repeated the tragic mistake we made when the Middle West 
was new, if we allow this far western empire to grow to its natural fulfill- 
ment without building the Church into the fabric of the growing life. 
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THE CHURCH’S OTE ORT UNiilavieelN SUDA HOT O DALY 


Photo by Johnson & Son, Boise 


STUDENT NURSES AT ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, BOISE, IDAHO 
Our hospital in the Missionary District of Idaho, is a first-class modern institution with 


a definite Christian atmosphere. 


tions among the isolated, who have had 
little contact with the outside world. 

Bishop Barnwell’s work extends in 
horseshoe fashion around this wilderness. 
Beginning on the east at Idaho Falls, it 
follows the tortuous windings of the 
Snake River to Blackfoot, twenty-five 
miles south, thence through Pocatello, 
Rupert, Burley, Twin Falls, Jerome, 
Wendell, and smaller stations to Boise 
on the west. At all of these points, amid 
varying conditions, the work of the 
Church is proceeding in a vigorous, grati- 
fying, and productive way. 

It is in this section that irrigation has 
left its impressive mark. The journey 
from Pocatello to Boise is especially il- 
luminating. Passing out of Pocatello 
through flat, fallow land, the first point 
reached is American Falls, where the ir- 
rigation project uprooted St. John’s. 
Thence one enters into a wilderness 
which, for mile after mile presents noth- 
ing but a waste of mountain range and 
sage brush until, nearing Rupert and 
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The day’s work centers in the hospital chapel 


Burley, after a journey of fifty miles, the 
sage brush slowly gives way to grass, and 
grass to ploughed fields; trees appear— 
growing things, fenced-in fields, farm 
houses, grazing cattle, school houses, and 
the cheering sight of a church spire in 
the distance. 

At Rupert, Burley, Caldwell there are 
small, flourishing congregations in grow- 
ing towns of promise, as well as Twin 
Falls, an increasingly important center, 
from which the rector of Ascension 
Church also looks after work at Jerome 
and Shoshone, the three embracing a 
forty-mile circuit with five services every 
Sunday. Itinerant responsibilities are 
not the exception, but the usual lot of 
the Bishop of Idaho’s seventeen clergy- 
men. They minister to forty-seven par- 
ishes and missions. It is the same situa- 
tion which prevails in every missionary 
district west of the Mississippi River. 
Everywhere the same problems confront 
them—vast distances, rigorous climate, 
isolation, indifference, parochialism, in- 
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INDIAN CHORISTERS AT FORT HALL 


The Mission of the Good Shepherd provides 
Christian education for thirty girls 


sufficient funds. But everywhere there is 
patience, courage, cheerfulness, zeal, and 
consecration. 


Leaving Twin Falls, and passing once 
more out of the range of irrigation, for 
approximately 150 miles due west, the 
road again leads across desert land, en- 
compassed about by bleak mountain 
peaks, until Boise, the charming little 
capital city tucked away in the heart of 
the hills is reached. Here is civilization 
again, but only for a brief spell; for, 
plunging northward, following the horse- 
shoe curve of the Snake River, the jour- 
ney now leads alternately through desert, 
and mountain region of entrancing 
beauty, to Grangeville, Lewiston, Mos- 
cow, where the State University is lo- 
cated, and finally to Coeur d’Alene. Here 
is the heart of that great mining section 
which holds such rich promise for the fu- 
ture. Already at Kellogg, Wallace, and 
Coeur d’Alene the Church has promising 
work under way. ‘The section challenges 
equally with the agricultural region of 
the south the fostering care of the 
Church if it is to have that place in the 
future of Idaho toward which Bishop 
Barnwell is striving. 

There is plenty of opportunity ‘along 
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the way to observe the needs of the 
district. The first great need is churches; 
it is not uncommon to find the Episcopal 
Church in these towns a squat, drab 
frame building, with unkempt lawn; 
buildings which, with a little more care 
in designing, a few more dollars spent 
on construction, or the use of a can or 
two of paint, would emphasize in a large 
degree the sacred character of the struc- 
ture and the dignity of the Communion 
which it represents. Care in this regard 
too, would be a graceful recognition of 
the pride and aspirations of these west- 
ern people who, while they do not ask 
cathedrals, expect of the Church a cer- 
tain faith in the future of the communi- 
ties to which it dispatches its workers. 

It is probably with some such thought 
in mind that Bishop Barnwell is inaug- 
urating a policy of selecting as candi- 
dates for missionary service in Idaho, 
western youth, with a knowledge of west- 
ern people and their ways; and is de- 
voting such educational funds as are at 
his disposal to the education of Idaho 
boys who have a clerical career in view. 
And not without promise of success; for 
there is a thirst for education among the 
young people here, and a willingness to 
endure hardship and sacrifice to secure 
it. It develops in the most unexpected 
places—among boys and girls in secluded 
mountain villages, on farms and in the 
growing cities of the District. 

One of Idaho’s needs then is churches 
of a presentable character, to be located 
at strategic points in the path of the de- 
velopment of the district. Funds for 
educational purposes can always be effec- 
tively applied. Motor cars are a con- 
stant necessity. But most of all there 
is needed a sympathetic knowledge and 
appreciation of the task, coupled with the 
fullest measure of effective codperation. 


Nee BoIsE, THE State capital 
- and see city, is the inspirational 
center of the whole district and the scene 
of the Church’s. most important work in 
Idaho—St. Luke’s Hospital and St. Mar- 
garet’s Hall. 
Why a Church hospital? 
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In Boise there are two hospitals: St. 
Luke’s and one conducted under Roman 
Catholic auspices. There is no city or 
State hospital. Moreover, these are the 
only two hospitals within a range of five 
hundred miles around Boise, a section 
which includes ranches, lumber and 
mining camps, growing industrial plants, 
desert and mountain fastnesses and a 
score of struggling manufacturing and 
commercial towns. There is no competi- 
tion between the two institutions, and 
year after year both are operated at full 
capacity, with increasing demands, which 
they are not always able to meet. 

St. Luke’s is not merely a local insti- 
tution. It is a first class, modern hos- 
pital which could be set down in any of 
the large cities of the country and suc- 
cessfully challenge comparison. Its x-ray 
work has repeatedly received the com- 
mendation of the Mayo Clinic; its radio 
cardiograph outfit, one of the few in the 
Far West, has been of inestimable value 
in the treatment of heart disorders; its 
experimental laboratory ranks with the 
finest; and its devoted staff represent the 
highest type of medical service in the 
Northwest. 

Furthermore, St. Luke’s is wholly a 
Christian institution—it is ‘The Gospel 
in action.” Each day’s work in the hos- 
pital is inaugurated with a service in its 
chapel around which the devotional life 
of the institution centers. These services 
are attended by the entire personnel, 
many of whom, while not allied with the 
Church when they enter the hospital ser- 
vice, sooner or later seek Confirmation. A 
class of fifty student nurses is constantly 
maintained, all of them of the sturdy, up- 
standing type of womanhood which the 
West produces. A further evidence of 
the Christian atmosphere which is St. 
Luke’s dominant feature, is the half-a- 
dozen graduate nurses, who in the past 
few years have. volunteered for service 
in the mission fields of the Church. This 
atmosphere is reflected too, in the eager, 
cheerful spirit and the zeal and skill and 
courage which are displayed by the staff 
under the leadership of Bishop Barnwell 
and Miss Emily Pine, its able-head. °° 
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ST. MARK’S CHURCH, MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Typical of the small town churches in Bishop 
Barnwell’s jurisdiction 


If again the question is asked, Why a 
Church hospital? again the answer is 
found in the growth of the hospital from 
the modest institution of five beds and 
two nurses in the ramshackle, abandoned 
residence of twenty years ago, to the 
present imposing three-story edifice cov- 
ering an entire city block, with its 110 
beds and equipment covering every pos- 
sible practical need. Built at a cost of 
$325,000 by Bishop Barnwell from funds 
locally provided, despite its extensive 
free service and the wide scope of its op- 
erations, St. Luke’s is today self-support- 
ing, carried on without assistance from. 
the general Church. Its sole and most 
pressing need is funds to meet what re- 
mains owing of the original cost of con- 
struction which is included in the Ad- 
vance Work Program of the present tri- 
ennium. There is no more impressive 
illustration of the work of the Church in 
the Rocky Mountain section—Christian- 
ity teaching by example—than St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Boise. 

St. Margaret’s Hall, the Church school 
for girls in Boise, is bravely meeting the 
thirst for education among the youth of 
Idaho. Here is an institution which 
brings in from the sage brush, the mining 
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camps, and the farms, the girls of the 
district, and carries them, under Chris- 
tian character-building influence, from 
kindergarten to college. Last year a 
group from St. Margaret’s ranked ahead 
of the best high schools that Idaho pro- 
duced. There are about thirty girls at 
present enrolled as resident students in 
the school. To these are to be added 
sixty-five day pupils for whose education 
the people of Idaho pay four thousand 
dollars per year. For the rest, since St. 
Luke’s became self-supporting, seven 
thousand dollars, the amount of the main- 
tenance appropriation Bishop Barnwell 
receives from the general Church is ex- 
pended on the school, the work of which 
expands and advances year by year. 
Bishop Barnwell himself recruits the 
students for St. Margaret’s, selecting the 
most deserving whom he encounters in 
his visitations through the district. There 
is naturally a minimum of insistence 
upon the fees for the education and main- 
tenance of the girls, many of whose 
parents are unable to meet such charges. 
Accordingly, the records of the school 
abound in arresting stories of parents 
who supply the institution with vege- 
tables, butter, preserves, in exchange for 
the education of their daughters. One 
family. sends in wild turkeys at regular 
intervals. The mother of one of the girls 
shot a bear and sent the skin and dressed 
carcass in lieu of her daughter’s fees. A 
splendid spirit of democracy prevails. 
One would seek in vain among the well 
set-up student body, as they march into 
chapel, or by inspection of their well- 
ordered rooms in the cheerful dormitory, 
to identify those who, when they entered 
St. Margaret’s, had never worn other 
than homemade clothes, or even shoes, 
who knew nothing of the finer things of 
life, had never seen a telephone. Mrs. 
Mary Stratte, the principal, gives assur- 
ance that few of them revert. St. Luke’s 
Hospital Training School claims not a 
few of them when they graduate. The 
others, as school teachers, stenographers, 
secretaries, and homemakers are going 
out into the world playing their part in 
the transition which is converting 


Idaho into one of the Rocky Mountain 
empires. 

Ranking in importance with the two 
major institutions in Boise, is the Fort 
Hall Indian Mission, fifteen miles out- 
side of Pocatello on the eastern edge of 
the district. The Indian seems to be 
peculiarly the ward of the Church, whose 
annals abound in heroic efforts in his be- 
half. On the Fort Hall Reservation, the 
tradition is maintained in an exceptional 
work which is going forward among 250 
Bannock boys and girls. 

Our Mission of the Good Shepherd is 
the center of the Church’s activities on 
the reservation, and there were ninety 
baptisms among these children during 
the past year. Our school for thirty-one 
girls supplements the work of the Fed- 
eral Government at the adjacent board- 
ing school and has the hearty endorse- 
ment of the Reservation Agent. It is a 
commodious, two-story building located 
on a 160-acre tract owned by the Church. 
Ranging from six to thirteen years, the 
pupils receive instruction in the ordinary 
academic subjects, cooking, sewing, iron- 
ing, and other household details; all of 
which is supplemented by a course in 
religious education and regular oppor- 
tunities for worship through chapel ser- 
vices and Sunday school. The Fort Hall 
enterprise stands out prominently as a 
unit of great value, especially in this 
region where, in the rush of progress, 
the Indian is apt to be forgotten. 

Idaho, then, an important unit in the 
domestic missionary work of the Church, 
is passing through a period of transition 
which makes her problems timely and 
vital. In his statement accompanying 
this article, Bishop Barnwell clearly pre- 
sents the situation. To it may be added 
his positive assurance that the people of 
Idaho will support heartily any effort 
which, by its substantial character attests 
to abiding faith in the future of the 
State: St. Luke’s Hospital; St. Mar- 
garet’s School, and other institutions and 
places of worship worthy of the cause 
they represent. In a word, the task is to 
link a revered and fruitful past with a 
future of glowing promise. 
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Social Workers Will Meet in Philadelphia 


Discussions, luncheon meetings, inspection tour 
included in program which will draw leaders to 
Episcopal Social Work Conference, May 13-17 


By the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes 


Executive Secretary, Department of Christian Social Service, National Council 


HILADELPHIA WILL be a mecca for the 
“social workers of the country when 
the fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work con- 
venes May 15 under the presidency of 
C. M. Bookman, a Cincinnati Church- 
man. 

Meeting along with the National Con- 
ference are dozens of associate groups, 
composed of specialists in particular 
social service fields. These range in scope 
all the way from the National Probation 
Association to the American Association 
of Hospital Social Workers. 

One of the associate groups which will 
take advantage of this assembling of 
thousands of social workers is the Epis- 
copal Social Work Conference, which will 
have its twelfth annual meeting at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, May 13-17. 
The meeting is intend- 
ed not only for clergy 
and laity belonging to 
diocesan social service 
departments or serving 
on parish social service 
committees, but for all 
persons interested in 
promoting the Church’s 
social work, whether 
diocesan, parochial, or 
institutional. 

The program will 
open on Friday after- 
noon, May 13, with 
an address on Co- 
operation of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary in a 
Diocesan Social Serv- 
ice Program, by Miss 
Annie Swan, a Pitts- 


THE REV. 0. RANKIN BARNES 


Who has arranged a notable program 
for the Philadelphia meeting 
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burgh social worker, who is social service 
secretary of the Pittsburgh diocesan 
Woman’s Auxiliary. Mrs. William M. 
Sharp, who teaches social case work at 
the Church Training School of Philadel- 
phia, will discuss the question, Can the 
Parish Visitor Utilize the Social Case 
Work Approach? 

That evening, in St. James’ Church, the 
Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, will con- 
duct the service of preparation for the 
conference’s annual Corporate Commu- 
nion, which will be held in the same 
church the following morning, Saturday, 
May 14, with the Rt. Rev. Francis M. 
Taitt, Bishop of Pennsylvania, as cele- 
brant. ; 

After breakfast in St. James’ Parish 
House the delegates will leave in buses 
for a tour of certain 
outstanding pieces of 
Episcopal social work 
in and around Phila- 
delphia. On this in- 
spection tour they will 
be the guests of the 
Department of Chris- 
tian Social Service and 
Institutions of the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania. 
There will be visits to 
St. John’s House, the 
Church Boys’ Club, 
the Church Farm 
School, the Seamen’s 
Church Institute, and 
St. Martha’s House. 

That evening will be 
held the annual dinner 
of the conference, with 
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the Rt. Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of New York, as toast- 
master. The Rev. C. Rankin Barnes will 
discuss Expanding Programs of Church 
Social Service from the standpoint of the 
National Council. The Rev. Floyd Van 
Keuren, Executive Secretary of the Social 
Service Commission of the Diocese of 
New York, will treat the same subject 
from the diocesan angle. The parochial 
approach to the subject will be described 
by the Rev. Almon R. Pepper, Executive 
Secretary of the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the Diocese of Ohio. 

On Sunday, May 15, many visiting 
clergy will preach in Philadelphia 
churches on various phases of the general 
subject, The Church and Social Work. 

At noon on Monday, May 16, the con- 
ference will hold a joint luncheon with 
the Girls’ Friendly Society. Miss Mary 
Van Kleeck, Director of Industrial Re- 
search for the Russell Sage Foundation, 
will speak on The Girl Faces an Indus- 
trial World. Following the luncheon the 
Ven. Joseph T. Ware, Executive Secretary 
of the Social Service Department of the 
Diocese of Southern Ohio, will describe 
How can the Family Relations Institute 
. prepare Clergy for dealing with Family 
Problems? 

That evening the conference will meet 
for an informal dinner devoted particu- 
larly to the work of the City Missions. 
Dr. William H. Jeffreys, Superintendent 
of the Philadelphia City Mission Society, 
will speak on A Fresh Evaluation of 
Chaplaincies in Public Institutions. 

Tuesday, May 17, will be the occasion 
of the conference’s joint luncheon with 
the Church Mission of Help. The subject 
of The Church and Individual Security 
is to be presented by Miss Bertha Reyn- 
olds, Associate Director of the Smith Col- 
lege School of Social Work. 

In the afternoon the Episcopal Confer- 
ence will hold a joint session with the 
Church Conference of Social Work, re- 
cently set up by the Federal Council of 
Churches. Spencer Miller, jr., Consul- 


tant on Industrial Relations of the Na- 
tional Council’s Department of Christian 
Social Service, will present The Church 
and Industry, while Professor Sumner H. 
Slicter of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard University is 
to speak on The Church and Social Plan- 
ning. 

The Joint Commission on City Mission 
Work of General Convention is taking 
advantage of the fact that many execu- 
tives of city mission societies will be 
attending the conference to hold an in- 
formal meeting with these leaders for the 
discussion of their problems. ‘This will 
be held, also at Hotel Pennsylvania, on 
the afternoon and evening of Thursday, 
May 12, and the morning of Friday, May 
13. The Rt. Rev. Ernest M. Stires, 
chairman of the Joint Commission, feels 
that such a gathering will produce valu- 
able material for the commission to use 
in outlining future policies for the devel- 
opment of the Church’s ministry to the 
inmates of public institutions. 

From May 16 to 21 there will be daily 
morning and evening sessions of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, to 
which members of the Episcopal Confer- 
ence will be welcome. The Church Con- 
ference of Social Work, of which Bishop 
Gilbert is the 1932 president, will offer 
valuable afternoon programs. 

The Episcopal Conference is fortunate 
in being housed at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
one of the leading hotels of West Phila- 
delphia, wherein stands. the Auditorium, 
meeting place of the National Conference. 
To members of the Episcopal Social Work 
Conference the hotel has offered a special 
rate of three dollars a day for single room 
with bath, and five dollars for double 
room with bath. Churchmen desiring to 
secure these rates, however, must make 
advance reservations, quoting the rate and 
the name of the conference. Reserva- 
tions should be addressed to Frank J. 
Dollaghan, Assistant Manager, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Chestnut and Thirty-ninth 
Streets, Philadelphia. 


In an early issue—Elizabeth Mann Clark will discuss the education 
of the modern American Indian. 
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B.T.O. Will Benefit Japan’s Children 


Dr. Teusler thanks Church children of Amer- 
ica for gift which enables St. Luke’s Hospital 
to care for the health of the children of Japan 


By Rudolf B. Teusler, M.D. 


Director, St. Luke’s International Medical Center, Tokyo, Japan 


S SPOKESMAN FoR the staff of St. 
Luke’s International Medical Center, 
in Tokyo, I wish to express our very real 
and deep appreciation for the splendid 
_ gift from the children of the Church in 
America through their Birthday Thank 
Offering. I wish that we could paint in 
words a. picture of the far-reaching effect 
which this great gift can have here in 
Japan, in helping the children of this 
land and in protecting them from the 
many diseases of childhood, which in the 
United States are so effectively fought by 
modern hospital and public health pro- 
grams. 
It is strange that so little has been 
done for the health of Japan’s children, 
especially as no na- 


diseases of childhood, almost nothing 
is done to separate sick children from 
their playmates. Is it surprising, then, 
that not only these diseases, but all 
kinds of skin infections are passed from 
child to child, with almost complete in- 
difference on everybody’s part? 


The seriousness of this situation can 
be realized when it is remembered that 
although there are more than sixty million 
people in Japan, there is not one chil- 
dren’s hospital in all the land. Compare 
this with conditions in the United States 
where almost every large city has at least 
one hospital especially for children, and 
every large hospital throughout the land 
has a special department for their care. 

St. Luke’s Interna- 


tion loves its children 
more than this; per- 
haps nowhere in the 
world are the years 
of childhood freer or 
happier. But herein 
may be one reason 
why Japanese boys 
and girls have not 
been protected against 
infectious diseases: 
such protection might 
interfere with the 
parent’s constant ef- 
fort to give children 
happiness and _free- 
dom from restraint. 
Although the doctors 
in Japan know the 
dangers of chicken- 
pox, whooping cough, 
mumps, measles, and 
the other infectious 


Fase Birthday Thank Offering is a spe- 
cial triennial gift of the boys and girls 
of the Church for buildings or equipment 
in the mission field. In each triennium 
the offering, given in pennies, nickels, or 
dimes according to the number of years 
in their ages on each succeeding birthday, 
has a definite objective. During the past 
four trienniums the boys and girls of the 
Church have given in this way: (1920-22) 
the Pelican II to Bishop Rowe in Alaska; 
(1923-25) a school for Liberia; (1926-28) 
a wing for Hooker School in Mexico City; 
and (1929-31) the children’s ward at St. 
Luke’s International Hospital, Tokyo. 
The objective of the Birthday ThankOffer- 
ing in the present triennium is the Bishop 
La Mothe Memorial Chapel at Iolani 
School, Honolulu. Something of what 
this offering means in the life of the 
Church throughout the world, is expressed 
in Dr. Teusler’s message of thanks. 
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tional Medical Center 
will introduce this 
practice to Japan. 
Here the whole top 
floor, ensuring a max- 
imum of sunshine and 
one of the most 
attractive places in 
the building, will be 
devoted exclusively 
to the nursing and 
medical care of ill 
children. In the cen- 
ter of this floor, pro- 
jecting towards the 
south, is a large ward 
for sixteen beds, with 
a cubicle for each 
childs — (1t=is= this 
ward that the Birth- 
day Thank Offering 
of the Church chil- 
dren of America has 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
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DAILY HEALTH INSPECTION IN A TOKYO KINDERGARTEN 


In codperation with the municipality, the public health department of St. Luke’s Inter- 
national Medical Center sends nurses to various schools 


built.) Here large windows on three 
sides overlook the Sumida River and, in 
the far distance, Tokyo Bay, with their 
sailing boats and steamers plying back 
and forth between Yokohama and Tokyo. 
In plain view are the small mud forts 
erected nearly eighty years ago by the 
Japanese when Commodore Perry came to 
treat with Japan for the opening of her 
ports, and the establishment of friend- 
ship between her people an ours. All 
these forts are now dismantled and two 
of them are used as small islands for pic- 
nicking. From the western side of the 
children’s ward, one has a superb view 
over the whole western and southern end 
of Tokyo. On clear days the ward is 
flooded with sunshine, and in the distance 
Fujiyama may be plainly seen. 

The entire floor which will be devoted 
to children provides beds for about fifty, 
while additional beds for convalescent 
children will be provided on the roof. 
The children’s department is in charge 
of Dr. Mabel E. Elliott, assisted by a 
group of capable Japanese men and 
women doctors. 

St. Luke’s is situated well towards the 


center of Kyobashi Ward, which contains 
about one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand people. This district has been set 
aside by the city authorities as a teach- 
ing center and demonstration in modern 
public health methods. The Department 
of Education has an arrangement with St. 
Luke’s, whereby the thirteen primary 
schools, with about eleven thousand 
pupils, have the privilege of sending over 
a hundred children each weekday after- 
noon to St. Luke’s, for physical examina- 
tion and medical advice. This arrange- 
ment brings the hospital in increasingly 
close contact with the children of Kyo- 
bashi Ward, and as time goes by it will 
form a strong and effective link in the 
growth of our Christian work. 

Recent gifts from America have made 
possible the formation of the Junior 
Health League, an organization of boys 
and girls in this ward. Although the 
league will be self-governing, two doctors 
and two nurses will act as advisers in the 
effort to become a real power for better 
health conditions in Kyobashi Ward. 

Each year between twelve and four- 
teen hundred babies are born in St. Luke’s 
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NURSERY, CHARITY MATERNITY WARD, ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL 


Each year between twelve and fourteen hundred babies are born in St. Luke’s. Thereafter 
until the child is fourteen years old the several clinics of the hospital offer medical care 


Hospital. During the first three years of 
their life these babies are brought by 
their mothers at regular intervals to the 
well-baby clinics that the mothers may 
receive careful instruction and advice on 
bringing them up in accordance with the 
best teaching of the day. From three 
years of age these babies are admitted to 
the preschool clinic, where the same care 
is exercised and special precautions taken 
to protect them against the dangers of 
the infectious diseases of childhood. 
Our connection with the Department 
of Education enables these children to 
continue through the next eight years of 
the most formative period of their lives 
in contact with the Christian, social, and 
health agencies of the hospital Thus 
from before birth until the child is four- 
teen years old, St. Luke’s plays a big 


factor in its social, its physical, and its 
home life. It is believed that with such 
a constructive program, a very far- 
reaching Christian influence may be 
established. 

These clinics have now been in opera- 
tion several years and already at least 
five thousand children are under the gen- 
eral supervision and direction of the hos- 
pital staff. 

Again, on behalf of St. Luke’s Inter- 
national Medical Center, its staff both 
Japanese and American, I express our 
thanks for the B.T.O. which made possi- 
ble our children’s ward. Words can 
hardly express what this gift means in 
the up-building and strengthening of 
Christian sympathy, friendship, and un- 
derstanding between the Japanese with 
our own home country. 


NCREASED cost of living combined with salary reductions seriously 

affects Brazilian workers; but we shall not allow financial difficulties to 
curb our zeal for the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God. I believe Brazilians 
will come to the rescue and prove on what their faith is founded —WILLIAM 
M. M. Tuomas, Bishop of Southern Brazil. 


| Indian Church Welcomes American Help 


BISHOP’S HOUSE 
CALCUTTA 


My pear Dr. Woop: 

It gives me great pleasure to send you herewith a resolution which 
has today been passed by the General Council of the Church of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon about the coming of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America to the aid of our Church in 
the Diocese of Dornakal. 


Yours sincerely, 


fm lest 


6 February, 1932. 


The Resolution 


HIS COUNCIL, HAVING heard of the action taken by the Protestant 

Episcopal Church of the United States of America at its General 
Convention held at Denver in September, 1931, in response to an appeal 
forwarded through the Metropolitan from the Church of India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, expresses its heartfelt thanks to Almighty God for this 
timely assistance in providing for the needs of the growing body of 
converts in the Diocese of Dornakal. It assures the American Church 
of the hearty welcome which awaits its missionaries, and earnestly 
prays that the work now inaugurated may continue and contribute in 
ever growing measure to the building up of Christ’s Kingdom here. 
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With the Church Army in Dornakal 


Caste and outcaste alike respond to itiner- 
ant ministrations of lay evangelists. Work has 
developed many Indian witnesses and workers 


By A. E. Reffold 


Church Army Headquarters, London, England 


N the same year in which the Church 
Army came to the United States, 
missionaries from the society were sent 
to India. The general familiarity with 
C.A. work in America and the impending 
imauguration by our Church of work in 
India, gives especial interest at this time 
to Captain Reffold’s account of C.A. 
activities in the Diocese of Dornakal. 

Not only have English C.A. workers 
gone to India and the United States, but 
some have ventured to Western Australia, 
Canada, China, Hawati, New Zealand, 
Jamaica, the Argentine, and Central 
Africa. 

As has been repeatedly said in these 
pages, the beginning of our work in India 
must await the securing of a guarantee 
fund of $45,000. Gifts for this purpose 
may be sent to the Committee on India, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


HREE YEARS AFTER the arrival of the 

first Church Army workers in the 
Diocese of Dornakal, Bishop Azariah 
spoke at a C.A. supper to a gathering of 
bishops in London for the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1930. The Church Army, he 
reported, had introduced an entirely new 
note into the work of his missionary dio- 
cese; they were successful with the out- 
caste and with those of high caste; and 
their training seemed to fit them for the 
important work of developing the native 
Christians into witnesses and workers 
themselves. After his return to India, 
Bishop Azariah wrote to Church Army 
International Headquarters in London in 
similar strain: 


Gramophones and lantern shows have been 
the means of introducing Gospel preaching to 


both Christians and non-Christians. The 
Church Army workers, by their life and testi- 
mony, have been instrumental in raising the 
spiritual life of the Christian people and in 
making them keen on evangelistic work. 


On both occasions, Bishop Azariah em- ~ 
phasized one important fact—Church 
Army workers were successfully producing 
witnesses and workers from among the 
natives themselves, ‘an entirely new 
note” in the missionary field. 

To those personally acquainted with the 
Church Army in America, this testimony 
from the Bishop of Dornakal will occasion 
no surprise. Prebendary Carlile founded 
the Church Army that the laity of the 
Church might have their chance to do 
evangelistic work; and the workers have 
all been trained with the idea that con- 
sistent life and courageous personal testi- 
mony are the greatest human agencies in 
evangelistic work. “We speak that we 
do know and testify that we have seen.” 

The first Church Army workers arrived 
in the Diocese of Dornakal in January, 
1927. The party consisted of Captain 
Hayne, Captain Taylor, Sister Stanton, 
and Sister Holmes, who was married to 
Captain Taylor. Captain Hayne was 
subsequently married to a Church Army 
sister from England; so that there now 
are five fully trained Church Army work- 
ers in the diocese. 

For the greater part of its long lifetime 
the Church Army had been a distinctly 
home mission society. Those of its many 
workers who desired, as a large number 
did desire, to serve in the foreign field, 
left the society in which they had been 
trained and in which they had worked, 
and went to the mission field under the 
auspices of the foreign mission societies. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


This resulted in a continuous leakage of 
workers, almost all of whom longed to 
live, to work, and eventually to die in the 
ranks of the Church Army which had 
given them opportunities of full-time 
Christian work. But there was the Mas- 
ter’s command, “Go ye into all the world.” 
And so the Church Army opened the way 
to the foreign mission field for its workers 
and since the door was first opened, many 
others have passed through it to the Dio- 
cese of Dornakal and other fields of labor 
overseas. And when age comes on, or 
when health fails to stand the strain of 
overseas work, these workers will be able 
to return to full-time Christian work at 
home within the ranks of their own 
society. 

Thus the Church Army’s connection 
with the Dornakal Diocese. What of the 
work being done? Let us think first of 
Sister Stanton’s special work for and 
among the wives of native ordinands. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth.” The 
breath of God has breathed and is still 
being breathed over India; and some of 
those who are being born of the Spirit 
are called to be priests and deacons in 
the Church; neither race nor color can 
stay that mighty breath; and does it not 
seem obvious that, if India’s teeming mil- 
lions are to be won for God, the natives 
themselves must take the major part? 
These native clergy need all the help and 


support that canbe given them; and this 
is equally true of their wives. The psy- 
chologists speak of “inferiority complexes” 
and surely no one is born under a greater 
“inferiority complex” than the Indian 
woman. While the men are in training 
for Holy Orders, their wives are also 
helped in their efforts to become worthy 
helpmates. Mrs. Azariah is in charge of 
this side of the work and Sister Stanton 
is one of her principal assistants. To 
those who think of the age-long ignorance 
of India’s women, to those who appre- 
ciate the value to a clergyman (as well as 
to others) of a good wife, the importance 
of this work will be very apparent. As 
the Diocesan Missioner for Dornakal said 
at the farewell meeting to Sister Stanton 
when she left India for her first fur- 
lough: 

All have come to love Sister Stanton as one 
of themselves, as a sister among sisters and as 
a friend among mothers. She has made herself 
a member of each family. 

Such expressions would be considered 
somewhat conventional if given to an 
audience in America; but, with its back- 
ground of Indian depravity and ignorance, 
which has a tendency to show itself even 
among relatively enlightened converts, 
the advent of a sister and a friend like 
Sister Stanton means much. 

Ignorance and depravity shows itself 
everywhere and in going round from vil- 


AN INDIAN PASTOR WITH HIS CONGREGATION 


An important part of O.A. work in India has been the training of the wives of i 
6 . ‘ t 
ordinands into effective helpmates. Mrs. Azariah has taken a lively interest in this work 
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WITH THE CHURCH ARMY IN DORNAKAL 


BISHOP AZARIAH 


With Prebendary Carlile at Church Army 
Headquarters in London 


lage to village and town to town in their 
various deaneries, the Church Army 
workers encounter it in a great variety 
of forms. The Church Army workers 
dispense simple remedies for the ailments 
of the people. Of this side of the work, 
Captain Taylor recently said: 


We return from tours happy because we feel 
that we have made others more comfortable 
with the little knowledge, skill, and medicine 
which we have had. A few of the ailments: 
An old man, probably between sixty and sev- 
enty years old, had had a fall and sprained his 
wrist. He had covered his arm from fingers 
to shoulder with cow dung—a village remedy 
and apparently the usual thing. We caused 
the arm to be cleaned, applied cold water band- 
ages throughout the day, followed by ointment. 
We found a caste boy with a cut on the inside 
of his foot about one and a half inches long. 
His treatment had been the same as that meted 
out to the old man with the sprained wrist. 
Before leaving the village the folk we had treat- 
ed and others expressed their gratitude and joy 
to us for living in their midst for a few days. 


On this point of living among the peo- 
ple, Captain Hayne writes: 


We have our tent pitched in a most delight- 
ful spot under the shade of a large mango tree, 
and all around us are date palms. In this pas- 
torate there are thirty-five villages, and we are 
making an endeavor to see them all. The caste 
people here are very friendly indeed. They are 
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contemplating coming into Christianity, but they 
take a long time to make up their minds. We 
had some good meetings in this village and the 
gramophone and lantern are great attractions. 
After staying five days in this village we moved 
to another where some Golla shepherd caste 
people have come into Christianity. They were 
baptized a few months ago; we found they were 
quite ignorant on many great truths of Chris- 
tianity and had to teach them. It takes such a 
long time for these people to learn as their 
minds never seem to retain things, and as they 
cannot read they must learn by heart. 

Our next camp took us twenty-eight miles 
out by bull bandy and we pitched the tent on 
the banks of a river. The goldsmith caste, of 
whom there were large numbers, gave us a 
good hearing and the lantern service held near 
their homes was attended by some 250 to 300, 
consisting of all castes from Brahmins to out- 
castes. 


Is this work worth doing? Let Cap- 
tain Hayne have the final word: 


In one village when I visited it a year or so 
ago, there were only fifty or sixty Christians; 
today there are some three hundred. A harvest 
festival held among newly baptized folk was 
very good. They gave well and seemed to do 
so with joy. The large landowners are pre- 
pared to build a house for a _ pastor, help 
towards a church, and to allow all their people 
to become Christians. 


A field “White unto Harvest. 
JEvpyeeles 2% 6 G8” 


But the 


C.A. WORKERS IN DORNAKAL 


Sisters Holmes and Stanton and Captains Hayne 
and Taylor have been in India since 1927 


Bishop Matsui Consecrates Tokyo Church 


All Saints’ Church, ministering to a large stu- 


dent population, is sixth of Tokyo church- 


es destroyed by earthquake, to be restored 


By Paul Rusch 


Instructor, St. Paul’s University, Tokyo 


ile CONSECRATION on November 3, 
1931 of the new All Saints’ Church, 
Tokyo, completed the restoration of the 
sixth of our eight churches* wiped out by 
the earthquake of September, 1923. 

Two days before the consecration, on 
All Saints’ Day, the Rev. Todomu Sugai 
was able to call together again under one 
roof some three hundred members of the 
devoted All Saints’ congregation for a 
service of thanksgiving and praise. 

Then came the consecration! In the 
presence of a congregation that filled 
every nook and corner of the new plant, 
the Rt. Rev. P. Y. Matsui, Bishop of 
Tokyo, set apart this beautiful new earth- 
quake-proof church and parish house. 
The Rt. Rev. Charles S. Reifsnider, 
Suffragan Bishop of North Tokyo cele- 
brated the Holy Communion. Assisting 
in the services were the rector, Mr. 
Sugai; the Rev. Ikuzo Tagawa, senior 
priest of the diocese and rector of Holy 
Trinity Church; the Rev. Mr. Yamada, 
chairman of the diocesan standing com- 
mittee; the Rev. J. K. Ochiai, dean of 
Central Theological College; the Rev. 
P. O. Yamagata, noted authority on 
Church history; and many other clergy 
of the Tokyo and North Tokyo dioceses. 
The day of consecration was also one of 
Japan’s greatest festivals, the birthday of 
the great Emperor Meiji. 

All Saints’ Church, which owed its in- 
ception and inspiration to the Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker (now Bishop 
of Virginia), is serving a wide field and 


*The six churches which have been rebuilt in 
the city of Tokyo are: Holy Trinity; Christ, Kanda; 
St. John’s, Asakusa; Holy Trinity, Sugamo; True 
Light, Fukugawa; and All Saints’, Koishikawa. The 
two churches not yet rebuilt are Grace, Bancho, 
and Christ, Senju. 
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has amply fulfilled the faith Bishop 
Tucker, as president of St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, had in building it in Tokyo’s great 
student quarter, Kanda. In 1906 with 
a part of the United Thank Offering of 
1904, All Saints’ was erected as a 
church for students. Almost from the 
beginning its congregation has been self- 
supporting. Through the trying days of 
the earthquake and since, the rector has 
held his band of Christians together. 

Now the new All Saints’ is completed. 
It is in Koishikawa Ward, one of the 
best residential districts of the capital, in 
a section literally surrounded by schools 
and colleges, convenient to a station of 
the new electric belt line railway, and 
serving a larger field than it first had. 

In addition to the church building, 
there is a rectory, and a combined parish 
house and student hostel. The parish 
numbers 310 baptized Christians, of 
whom 123 are communicants. The or- 
ganizations include a Woman’s Auxiliary, 
a thriving Sunday school, a young men’s 
guild, a junior boys’ guild, a girls’ guild, 
and a senior men’s guild. The stu- 
dent hostel provides quarters for eight 
university students from the more distant 
dioceses, and is pioneering in college stu- 
dent work in a way that would be a model 
for many college-town parishes at home. 

With the new plant has come a re- 
newed enthusiasm in the entire activity of 
the parish. It is a joy to see the attend- 
ance at the Holy Communion, the Sunday 
school, and other services. Wednesdays 
are devoted to a growing Bible class for 
adults and every Thursday there are reg- 
ular classes for an increasing number of 
men, women, and children seeking Bap- 
tism and Confirmation. 


Good Roads Lead to Church’s Missions 


The season to collect domestic missions by 


motor is here. 


Opportunities to “ride with a 


purpose” abound in North Carolina mountains 


By the Rev. Charles Breck Ackley, §.T.D. 


Rector, St. Mary’s Church, Manhattanville, New York 


Part Two 


R. ACKLEY continues to “motor- 

with-a-purpose.” In this, his sec- 
ond article on the joys and benefits of 
collecting domestic missions by motor, he 
describes his visits in Western North 
Carolina. Next month he will bring his 
adventure to a close with visits to out- 
standing Church work in and about 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and the return 
home. 

Do you know your Church’s work at 
first hand? Plan now to visit some do- 
mestic mission this spring or summer— 
motor-with-a-pur pose! 


PAG ate, A DELIGHTFUL place in the 
midst of beautiful mountain coun- 
try, is the center from which to visit some 
fine missions and Church schools. About 
ten miles south of Asheville along the 
Dixie Highway is Christ School, about a 
mile and a half beyond the Arden station. 

Christ School was founded in 1900 by 
the Rev. Thomas C. Wetmore to provide 
an institution in which boys of the Appa- 
lachian region could receive a thorough 
education and training in good citizenship 
under the influence and direction of the 
Church. It is described as a “Church 
institution for boys of grit and determina- 
tion who cannot afford to attend more ex- 
pensive schools. Only boys who are in 
earnest should apply.” Here boys of the 
surrounding country are given the advan- 
tages of a fine Church boarding school 
for $275 a year, which includes board, 
tuition, fuel, lights, laundry, athletics, all 
medicines from the dispensary, and doc- 
tor’s care other than surgical cases and 
special nurses. 


Under a system of self-help, each boy 
takes his turn in all work of the institu- 
tion, such as washing dishes, caring -for 
the dining hall, sweeping, and cleaning. 
There is no hired help about the place 
and all the work except the cooking is 
done by the students. It is interesting 
to note how other schools throughout the 
country, including some where economy 
was a minor consideration, have followed 
this example. At Christ School, as else- 
where, the benefits to the boys have 
proved more valuable than the economy 
achieved. 

Christ School, accredited by the North 
Carolina State Board of Education, car- 
ries boys from the sixth grade through 
high school, preparing them for college or 
business life. A natural normal Church 
training, of course, is provided. One of the 
things insisted upon is that each boy out 
of his spending money allowance, which 
is limited to not more than fifty cents a 
week, must make a pledge, however small, 
to the Church and to charities. In this 
training of mind, soul, and body, ath- 
letics have a place and Christ School 
teams rank well with those of surrounding 
schools. The additional stress placed 
on games within the school, aided by a 
fine gymnasium, tennis courts, and other 
equipment, enables every boy to par- 
ticipate in some form of athletics. 

Besides the gymnasium, which perhaps 
first attracts the boys, there is the fine 
new St. Edmond’s Dormitory, built of 
native stone and given by the United 
Thank Offering. The double decker iron 
beds in this building, it should be ex- 
plained, are not primarily for economy 
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THE SPUR TT e0 Feel ss ON 


ST. EDMUND’S DORMITORY, CHRIST SCHOOL, ARDEN, N. C. 


Self-help is a distinctive feature of Christ School where boys from sixth grade through 
high school receive a well-rounded Christian education recognized by the State 


of either money or space, but as the best 
preventative against pillow fights. With 
double deckers you cannot stand up and 
get a really good swing! This delightful 
touch of realism and humor is met with 
constantly. Then, of course, there are the 
regular school buildings, cottages for the 
older boys, a beautiful little chapel, library 
—altogether a well equipped school. 

The value of these Church schools, not 
only in the mission field but all through 
the nation, is not realized fully by the 
Church. It is a satisfaction that there is 
now underway a survey of our Church 
schools which will, it is hoped, bring to 
their assistance the support of the entire 
Church. Take it as you will, either as 
strategy on the part of the Church for its 
own future, or as the good done to the 
boys themselves, nothing could be a better 
investment. 

Most of our Church schools and espe- 
cially those in the mission fields have had 
a long and difficult task to achieve the 
status of a modern first-class school. 
Christ School has not only done this but 
many of its methods have been taken as a 
model in other schools — outstanding 
schools familiar to us all. 


ORTH FROM ASHEVILLE is the cele- 
brated scenic loop, a motor route 

that carries you up north some hundred 
miles past Little Switzerland, Blowing 


Rock, and the Trail of the Lonesome . 


Pine. It curves around to the east of 
Mount Mitchell and then back to Ashe- 
ville. On this route are three more of our 
mountain schools. From Asheville you 
follow route 69 to Spruce Pine, a little 
way beyond the road which leads off to 
Little Switzerland. Then as you cross 
the bridge you turn to the left to go to 
Penland, about four miles away. Just 
before reaching Penland is the road 
which leads to the Appalachian School— 
it looks a bit rough but it is really quite 
all right. 

Here is a mountain mission school—off 
the beaten track, away up in the moun- 
tains, just the kind you have always read 
about and tried to picture. The mission 
owns a great farm, apple orchards, a herd 
of cattle, and all the rest of it. The farm 
is run by a young lady who is as up-to- 
date in scientific farming as any one you 
will find. She is a graduate of the Ken- 
tucky School of Agriculture and has built 
up a splendid herd of cattle and other live 
stock. Under Miss Califf’s management 
the farm makes a very real contribution 
to the support of the school, but what is 
more important the boys and girls under 
her direction are given practical and sci- 
entific training in all branches of farming. 
The farm, however, is but one depart- 
ment of the work. Under the leadership 
of Miss Psyche Webster, the principal, 
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GOOD ROADS LEAD TO CHURCH’S MISSIONS 


these mountain boys and girls are given 
a good school training; the girls are 
taught domestic science and what is espe- 
cially needed, home-making. In fact 
these children need the influence and sur- 
roundings of the Christian home and 
Christian family life more than anything 
else. And this is what a Church school 
can do so well. 

Here is an example of the problems 
which they meet. There are two small 
boys in the school, brothers aged eight 
and eleven years. They have been in the 
school about three years, having come 
from a city orphanage where they spent 
the first years of their lives. Family com- 
plications prevent their adoption. <A 
woman’s organization in Asheville, where 
they lived, took the boys from the orphan- 
age and brought them to the school and 
furnished scholarships for them. They 
are bright youngsters and seem very 
promising. They both have made good 
and have been doing splendid work. They 
love the school and are happy and con- 
tented. 

The older boy is particularly interested 
in the outdoors, and all that pertains 
thereto. He knows the trees, the flowers, 
and the animals, and every inch of the 
mountain top. He reads a great deal and 
knows the Ernest Thompson Seton wood- 
craft books by heart. Until he came to 
the school he had never been in the coun- 
try. In his life at the school he has dis- 
covered the whole world of nature. 


The younger is very attractive and as 
much as his strength permits he shares 
his brother’s interests. The boys are de- 
voted to each other and to their dog. 
Because of financial difficulties the or- 
ganization which placed the boys in the 
school cannot provide for them any long- 
er and proposes to find a place for them 
in some large city orphanage. Just what 
can be done is uncertain as the school has 
no endowment to provide the care of 
such boys. 

Besides its work for children, Appala- 
chian School maintains a shop where 
weaving, pottery, and other crafts are 
taught to the mountain women and to 
the girls of the school, who soon produce 
most attractive wares. 

The main building of the Appalachian 
School is a fireproof-concrete and thor- 
oughly up-to-date dormitory, with sleep- 
ing porches, modern bathrooms, recrea- 
tion rooms, and a beautiful little chapel, 
given by the U.T.O. of 1928. The girls 
sleep out on these porches all winter re- 
gardless of the weather. Sometimes 
morning finds them with a white quilt 
over the bed that was not there the night 
before—an inch of snow. Just inside are 
the warm dressing rooms with all mod- 
ern conveniences. And such views to 
greet them when they first awaken! Nat- 
urally these girls and boys are strong and 
healthy, with clear brains, alert for the 
advantages provided for them. 

The other large school building is of 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


MOUNTAIN SCHOOL BOYS 


Alert, healthy youngsters receive Ohristian 
character building education in our schools 


wood, rustic in style and very pictur- 
esque. In pleasant weather some of 
the classes are held out on the wide 
porches. 


The fine spirit of the teachers often 
working under greatest difficulties, and 
with meager salaries, cut off from normal 
social life, is inspiring. Some of the girls 
and boys come from happy homes, of 
course, but with all too many there is a 
shadow that lies back of each young life: 
poverty, ignorance, and feuds have all too 
often made life in the mountain homes 
anything but what a child should have. 
But here in the Appalachian Training 
School there is cheerfulness, brightness, 
and a useful training that is building the 
foundations for better homes in the 
future, and a broader, fuller life for these 
boys and girls than anything their fathers 
and mothers have ever known. And back 
of it all and through it all is the deep 
religious training that is the mainspring 
of the whole life of the school. 


Ae THIRTY MILES further on the 
main scenic loop—Routes 69 and 
194, which circle around to Blowing Rock 
—is Valle Crucis School for mountain 
girls. 


The beautiful little Chapel of the Holy 
Cross is at the gateway on the main road 
and the school buildings are just across 
the lawn. To the left are the hills and 
nearby mountains, to the right stretches 
out the fertile valley in the shape of a 
cross—hence the name. In fact the school 
is located on a ledge that extends along 
the mountain side. The school buildings 
all have wide porches on the valley side, 
whence the views are exceptionally fine. 
We happened to arrive the day after 
school had opened at the hour just before 
sunset. Groups of young girls were out 
playing croquet on the lawn, while others 
were sitting in groups upon the rocks 
nearby. The long shadows of the moun- 
tains were creeping across the valleys, ripe 
apples were weighing down the branches 
of the trees in the orchard just below the 
lawn. 

This is the place where the Church 
welcomes these mountain girls and gives 
them not only a fine education but the 
surroundings of beauty and culture and a 
wholesome, happy, religious life as well. 

A number of girls were just entering 
the school and were doubtless a little 
homesick, feeling the strangeness of new 
surroundings. But allowing for all this, 
there was a marked difference between 
these new girls and those who had been 
in the school for several years. The 
bright, happy, intelligent faces of these 
latter showed the marked influence of 
the school on a girl’s whole life and char- 
acter. Beautiful surroundings, happy 
school life, good food, out-of-door exer- 
cises and physical development, together 
with that inward development of Chris- 
tian character, are bound to have a pro- 
found and lasting influence on any young 
life. 

One will travel a long way before dis- 
covering more beautiful mountain scenery 
than that along the road from Valle 
Crucis past Blowing Rock, and the Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine. Hotels, inns, board- 
ing houses, and fine private homes are 
built along the edge of the mountains 
where there are most magnificent views 
that extend off into the distance, literally 
hundreds of. miles. 
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_are also some fine new buildings. 
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HE ROAD Now led down the mountain 
side. Soon we were in the level 
country again and saw the sign of the 
Patterson School, Legerwood, in Caldwell 
County, about ten miles from Lenoir, the 
county seat. The sign is on the main 
highway, the school perhaps a mile back 
on a perfectly good dirt road. 
Many years ago the Hon. Samuel 


Legerwood Patterson, Commissioner of 
Agriculture of the State of North Caro- 
lina, bequeathed to the Church for the 
establishment of a vocational farm school, 
his ancestral home of thirteen hundred 
acres of fertile land, situated in the valley 
of the Yadkin River, known locally as 
the Happy Valley. There are still some 
of the old plantation buildings .on the 
grounds and everything resembling a 
building is being made use of. But there 
The 
Charles E. Gard Memorial Dormitory, 
erected in 1921, is a good three-story 
brick building containing _ recitation 
rooms, chapel, office, and sleeping quar- 
ters for teachers and students. There are 
eight modern bathrooms in the building 
and what makes most impression on a 
visitor, is the fine wide porches with their 
wonderful views. In 1928 a new three- 
story concrete building called the New 
Palmyra Building was added. This build- 
ing also has recitation rooms, dormitories, 
infirmary, science laboratories, social 
halls, and a good furnace. The Sarah 
Lenoir Library is an attractive little 
building and on the practical side there 
is a modern dairy, barn, and other farm 
buildings, an electric plant and the plan- 
ing mill. This equipment, together with 
the farm itself, enables the school to give 
the boys a practical training in modern 
agriculture. And along with this is the 
regular school work and the religious 
training and background. It was a great 
pleasure to meet the rector, the Rev. 
Hugh A. Dobbin, and also to see again 
the new principal of the school, Stephen 
M. Green, whom I had known at Colum- 
bia University. 

The boys codperate in caring for the 
household and the farm, and in this way 
the cost to the students is brought down 
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PENLAND DAY PUPILS 


Mountain orphans receive more than schooling 
in the Church’s missions in Appalachia 


to a minimum of $225 a year. It seems 
incredible that any school could do this 
unless they had a very large endowment, 
a thing that the Patterson School most 
certainly does not have. Of course, this 
means that there are a great many things, 
really the necessities, of a good up-to- 
date school, that they do not have. 

I learned here that the most radical 
propaganda is being spread among the 
young people back in the mountains. 
Some day these mountain boys and girls 
will be coming down to work in the fac- 
tories. The “reds” are not going to wait 
to inculcate their ideas until then, but 
they will do their work while the boys 
are still young and while they are still 
back in the mountains. What better in- 
vestment of money than that of money 
put into the Church schools where we 
do not wait until these young people have 
grown up and come down into the factory 
towns to give them Christian character 
and loyal patriotism. How much better 
to bring these young boys into our mis- 
sion schools and there give them the ad- 
vantages of a good American education, 
instilling in them at the same time the 
principles of Christian character and a 
loyalty to the nation and its institutions. 
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So here at Patterson they are turning 
out bright, happy, wholesome young fel- 
lows—trained to meet life as it is, and 
ready for all its problems and adventures. 

Someone may ask “But are not these 
three Church schools too near each other? 
Are they not duplicating each other’s 
work?” The truth is that we not only 
need these three but others just like 
them, except that they should have suffi- 
cient endowments to make it possible to 
have in these schools all those little fel- 
lows whose fathers have not the necessary 
$225 for tuition. 

Returning to Asheville, we started next 
day across the State of North Carolina. 
The most direct route from Asheville to 
Raleigh is through Black Mountain, Old 
Fort, Marion, Hickory, and Statesville, 
on U. S. Route 70. But as we had been 
over part of this road on our return from 
Blowing Rock, we varied the route to 
U. S. 74, taking in Charlotte. The big 
thing on this ride is Chimney Rock. For- 
tunately you can drive up almost all the 
way, leaving just a rather stiff climb of 
steps at the top. The rock formation is 
strange and interesting but the most im- 
pressive thing of course is the view. 


When we came down out of the moun- 
tains we were in the midst of the cotton 
fields. Not much was being picked as 
yet but we passed and repassed great 
trucks piled high with cotton bales. As 
we approached Winston-Salem, it was 
tobacco. Greenboro is only a little way 
beyond where we added another univer- 
sity to the list of colleges we had seen. 
The University of the State of North 
Carolina has an attractive campus and 
some fine buildings. In fact the South 
seems to be going in for the cultivation 
of not only tobacco and corn and cotton 
but especially the cultivation of men. 

Raleigh is but a short distance and we 
soon found ourselves at the Capital 
Square. Now it is always an easy thing 
to get into a city, but the difficult thing 
is to get out of it on the right road. Out- 
side a city there are usually signs 
a-plenty, but in the center of the town 
where they are most needed they are fre- 
quently lacking. Raleigh has the proud 
distinction of having a road commissioner 
with the rare intelligence of putting sign- 
posts where you really need them—tright 
in the heart of the city. 

To be concluded. 


VALLE CRUCIS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NORTH CAROLINA 


Here the Church welcomes mountain girls and gives them a fine education surrounded by 
beauty and culture, and a happy, wholesome religious life 
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The Spirit of Missions 


PICTORIAL SECTION 
Eight Pages of Pictures from the Field 


THE NEW CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, SANTO DOMINGO CITY 


This attractive and substantial building replaces the church destroyed by the hurricane of 
September 3, 1930. It was built with the insurance money and gifts from the Woman's 
Auxiliary and at the first service on February 7, 1932, was crowded with worshipers 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL, ST. MARY’S MISSION, HONOLULU 
Our ministry to children recently has been enlarged by the opening of two new Sunday 
schools in Honolulu public school buildings loaned to the Church by the educational 
authorities. St. Mary’s Sunday School has about 150 pupils 


PARENT ASSOCIATION ORGANIZES ST. LUKE'S (TOKYO) BRANCH 
Part of the crowd of nearly 400 mothers with their children (all born in St. Luke’s Hospital) 
who manifested their interest in healthier, happier children at their recent organization meeting. 
Second children of St. Luke’s mothers show marked improvement 
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MESS, BOONE BOY SCOUT CAMP 


During these troublous days in China when it is unsafe for the boys to wander into the coun- 
try, the Scouts establish their camp for a few days in the spring on the Boone Compound. The 
first Chinese Scout troop was begun by the Church eighteen years ago 


BASKETBALL TEAM, ST. MICHAEL’S MISSION, ETHETH, WYOMING 


Athletics have a definite part in the Christian character building education ofened at St. 
Michael’s. On the teams the Arapahoe boys learn fair play, persistence, and self-confidence— 
qualities which are reflected in their entire attitude toward life 
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THE CHURCH IN 
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The Rt. Rev. Peter Trimble Rowe, D.D. 


Bishop 


The Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley 


Suffragan Bishop 
Mission Stations 40 
Hospitals 3 Schools 9 
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WOMAN’S AUXILIARY, ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NANKING, CHINA 
In addition to its regular monthly meetings this Auxiliary has held weekly meetings to 
sew for the flood sufferers. Garments are sent to women refugee camps at Yangchow, 
Poochen, and elsewhere 


BOONE SCOUTS BUILD RICKSHA COOLIE SHELTER 
Last winter the Scouts made the erection of this hut their contribution to the work of the 
Wuchang Poor Relief Committee. During one cold snap lasting four days it was used 
by over two thousand coolies 
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BAND, VOORHEES SCHOOL, DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Voorhees boys are all musical; the size of the band is limited only by the instruments 
available. The band plays on many school occasions, including the procession to the 
dining hall at meal times 


CHAPEL, ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, PONCE, PORTO RICO 
St. Luke’s Training School for Nurses is one of the Church’s institutions for the develop- 


ment of native Christian leadership in Porto Rico. As at St. Catherine’s School and St. 
Michael’s Seminary, the work centers in the chapel 
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Che Lastertide Imperatior 


“GO, TELL MY BRETHREN!” 


O He spake on Easter morning, at the breaking of the day. The 
S holy women had come far to serve Him; they had brought their 

burden of spices and ointment, a last loving gift to a dead Master. 
Transported with joy and wonder, they cast themselves down and 
worshiped, holding His wounded feet. 

He gave them greeting, blessing, reassurance, but He spoke a word 
of urgency—He set them an immediate and important task: “Go, tell 
my brethren!” Above all things He wished that His brethren should 
be told—and told at once—where they could find the risen Christ. 
And it was to be—not in favored Jerusalem—but in distant Galilee. 


How easy, how natural, to have forgotten others in their own over- 
whelming joy at a broken love reunited, a cloud of sorrow forever 
banished, a ruthless enemy utterly destroyed. Yet he says to them: 
“Do not linger, nor delay. Do not keep clinging to me. I accept your 
homage; I rejoice in your love; but prove me now your sincerity, and 
the reality of your allegiance: “Go, tell my brethren!” 


This is no single declaration nor detached command, finished and 
done with centuries ago. It is of the essence of the Eastertide. 
Because of the glory, because of the wonder and the triumph, we must 
spread the good news of victory. 


So it was with the disciples. Even when rulers opposed, when 
danger threatened, when death stood beside them, their answer was: 
“We cannot but speak those things which we have seen and heard.” 
And they went forth everywhere, preaching “Jesus and His Resurrec- 
tion.” 


Is there not danger that we too may miss this note of Christ’s 
message? It means so tremendously much to us, and to our dear ones, 
here and yonder, that we have met in the way, on the Easter morning, 
the Crucified Christ glowing with immortal life! The amazing fact 
that He who was dead now liveth, and is alive forevermore, may 
engross us so completely that we fail to hear His appealing command: 
“Go, tell my brethren!” Yet herein is the Easter urgency, and hereby 
we win our Easter blessing. Hsia: 
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The Power of God in Washington’s Life 


Washington’s associations with the Church 
in Philadelphia during formative days of the 
Republic testified to his deep religious life 


By the Rev. Louis C. Washburn, S.T.D. 


Rector, Christ Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N this Washington Bicentennial year, 

April is of special interest to Church- 
men as being the anniversary month of 
the baptism of George Washington. 

Throughout the Church parishes and 
missions are observing with appropriate 
services the bicentennial period. Many 
have used the special service set forth by 
the Bicentennial Committee of General 
Convention; others are planning to do so. 
Copies of this service are still available 
from The Book Store, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., at five cents a copy. 

This is the fourth article in our Wash- 
ington bicentennial series. The next arti- 
cle in this series, which will be published 
in the May Spirit or Missions, will be 
contributed by Mary Isabella Gozzaldi. 


AY BACK IN Ecclesiasticus 44, the 

son of Sirach enunciated the only 
adequate explanation of a worthy na- 
tional hero. You must trace the power 
of God in the making of his character and 
career. 

Let us now praise famous men and our 
fathers who begat us. The Lord hath wrought 
great glory by them through his great power 
from the beginning. 


We are today set to recapture for our 
generation this high conception of Amer- 
ican Christianity throughout this bicen- 
tennial year. 

Washington’s association with Phila- 
delphia extended over a period of forty- 
two years, from 1756 to 1798. He was 
but twenty-four when he stopped here 
on his way to confer with the commander 
of the British troops in America. Again, 
in 1757 he attended a six weeks’ confer- 


ence with the Earl of Loudon. Still more 
notable was his identification in 1758 with 
another member of Christ Church, Briga- 
dier General John Forbes, whose mural 
tablet recalls the memorable campaign 
which succeeded where Braddock had 
failed, in driving the French out of Fort 
Duquesne. Washington, with Forbes, se- 
cured this victory, which “measured by its 
effect upon the human family was one of 
the most important of all in colonial 
days.” 

In 1773 he was again in Philadelphia; 
and in 1774 he was in attendance in the 
First Continental Congress sitting in Car- 
penters Hall. The Rev. Jacob Duché, 
rector of the United Churches (Christ 
and St. Peter’s), offered the prayer at the 
opening session. 

In 1775 the Second Continental Con- 
gress met in the State House, and elected 
the Virginia colonel, General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of the 
United Colonies. Everybody recalls his 
heroic experiences here in 1777 at the 
battles of Brandywine and of German- 
town and on the bleak hillsides of Valley 
Forge. 

It is significant that after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown in 
October, 1781, while the victorious army 
returned to the Hudson, Washington 
spent that winter neither with the troops 
nor at Mount Vernon, but in Philadel- 
phia. A recent biographer and artist pic- 
tures him coming with the Congress to 
the service of thanksgiving in Christ 
Church. 

In 1787, when the Federal Convention 
met in Philadelphia to draft the Consti- 
tution, Washington was present and was 
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ST. PETER’'S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, AS WASHINGTON KNEW IT 
In 1774 when Washington first attended St. Peter’s there was a totally decayed wooden 


fence around the churchyard. 


elected President. In triumphal proces- 
sion he was acclaimed here in 1789 on 
his way to his first inauguration; and on 
August 30, 1790, he took up his residence 
in the presidential mansion on High 
Street, where he remained until March, 
1797. His second inauguration took 
place in Independence Hall, March 4, 
1793, Justice William Cushing adminis- 
tering the oath. His final appearance in 
Philadelphia was in November, 1798, 
when for two weeks he was called into 
consultation on national concerns. ‘The 
next year he died; and the official funeral 
service was conducted in the largest 
Philadelphia church building (Zion 
Lutheran), Bishop White officiating. 


It follows that there were many build- 
ings, both public and private, which he 
occupied from time to time; and it is 
gratifying to find so many of them still 
standing and reverently preserved. The 
three outstanding structures are the Inde- 
pendence Hall group, Christ Church, and 
St. Peter’s Church. 

In a personal letter, Bishop White, who 
through so many years was the inspiring 
friend of Washington, wrote: 
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This was replaced by a new one in 1775 


The father of our country whenever in the 
city, as well during the Revolutionary War as 
in the presidency, attended divine service in 
Christ Church of this city; excepting during 


‘one winter when being here for the taking of 


measures with Congress towards the opening 
of the next campaign, he rented a house near 
St. Peter’s Church, then in parochial union with 
Christ Church. During that season he attend- 
ed regularly St. Peter’s. His behavior was 
always serious and attentive... . During his 
presidency our vestry provided him with a pew 
not ten yards in front of the desk. It was 
habitually occupied by himself and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, who was regularly a communicant, and 
by his secretaries. 


The testimony of the United Churches 
to Washington’s informed and consistent 
religious life and habits is cumulative and 
convincing. He was a Churchman, sincere 
and outspoken, and gave to his historic 
communion life-long and whole-souled 
allegiance. Because of his own convic- 
tions he respected the position of others 
with whom he disagreed. 


We are not concerned to assume de- 
nominational superiority from the patron- 
age of the eminent; but in a generation 
when spiritual illiteracy amongst other- 
wise educated minds is all too common, 
we are moved to affirm that it was in 


THE POWER OF GOD IN WASHINGTON’S LIFE 


PRAYER IN THE FIRST CONGRESS, 1774, CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA 


This scene where the rector of the United Churches, the Rey. Jacob Duché, opened the ses- 
sion, is reproduced in the Liberty Window of Christ Church, Philadelphia 


these sanctuaries that Washington’s spir- 
itual hunger and growth were richly nour- 
ished through the critical years of his 
strenuous public life. We are but little 
stirred by the effervescent emotionalism 
over a pew or other museum relic; but we 
are profoundly absorbed in recognizing 
and releasing the source of the qualities 
combined in exalted personality. There 
is serious need today for us to indicate 
clearly the fount and spring of Washing- 
ton’s worth and power; by certifying em- 
phatically and widely that he was a nota- 
ble product of English Christianity, as 
were his associated nation builders. 

It was the great emancipating revela- 
tions of the Christ that undermined the 
entrenched tyrannies of apostolic days 
and succeeding centuries. Loyalty to His 
magnetic personality knit His followers 
into a fellowship consecrated to the dig- 
nity of our common manhood, and to the 
replacing of self-seeking oppressions with 
self-sacrificing service. 

Those simple-hearted disciples whom 
He had trained so patiently understood 
Him at least in part, and with an exhila- 
ration that was indomitable and conta- 


gious went forth to share the transform- 
ing secret, turning the world upside down. 

From oppressed, and in turn persecut- 
ing Palestine, the adventurers for God 
carried the glad tidings to Asia, and 
Greece, and Rome, and to the ends of 
the known earth, to Britain, and after 
sixteen hundred years to this western 
continent. 

It was in the fullness of providential 
time, that this regenerating stream of the 
revealed mind of the heavenly Father, 
filtered through Anglo-Saxon soil, swept 
on to these shores, bearing the sturdy 
pioneers of the faith to establish the per- 
manent foundations of a new experiment 
in the making of man. With all their 
minor cleavages those hardy builders of 
colonies—Churchmen, Puritans, Quakers, 
and the rest—were predominantly what 
they were because of their English Chris- 
tianity, with their English Bible, and 
Shakespeare; and all their inbred tradi- 
tions and convictions about God and His 
universe, and about man and his job in 
the world. 

Washington’s unfailing reference of 
every experience, whether in victory or 
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Courtesy, Mrs. J. L. @. Ferris 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AT CHRIST CHUROH, PHILADELPHIA, EASTER, 1795 


This representation of a common event in Washington’s life was done by the artist, 
J. L. G. Ferris, who devoted many years to a series of paintings on American history 


defeat, to an overruling ‘ Providence” 
was fraught with infinite implications. 
Here was no anemic deism; but the illum- 
inating, upholding, impelling, and mould- 
ing Power which alone accounts for the 
personality and preéminence of him who 
“was the Revolution.” 

Abundantly in his writings, and un- 
varyingly by lip and by life he testified 
to the one source of his strength and 
hope. And, the youth of today, and all 
who would know the meaning of America, 
must qualify for present tasks by the 
same enabling loyalties. 

One -local incident of outstanding in- 
terest should be added here. The Gen- 
eral Convention of 1789 met in Christ 
Church, July 29 to August 8. At this 
session an address was adopted, congratu- 
lating the President of the United States 
on his election as Chief Magistrate; and 
this address together with President 
Washington’s answer, thanking the Con- 
vention for its greeting, appear in the 
Minutes. The address was signed by the 
Bishop of Pennsylvania, William White; 
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the Bishop of New York, Samuel Pro- 
voost; the Rev. Benjamin Moore, assist- 
ant minister of Trinity Church, New 
York, and later second Bishop of New 
York; the Rev. Abraham Beach, assistant 
minister of Trinity Church, New York; 
the Rev. Samuel Magaw, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, and vice- 
provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; the Rev. Robert Blackwell, senior 
assistant minister of the united churches 
of Christ and St. Peter’s, Philadelphia; 
the Rev. William Smith, provost of the 
College and Academy of Philadelphia; 
the Rev. Robert Smith, rector of St. 
Philip’s Church, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and later Bishop of South Carolina; 
the Rev. Colin Ferguson, rector of St. 
Paul’s, Kent County, Maryland; the Rev. 
Thomas Clagget, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Prince George County, Mary- 
land, and later first Bishop of Maryland; 
Francis Hopkinson; Gerardus Clarkson; 
Tench Coxe; Samuel Powel; William 
Frisby; Richard Carmichael; and others. 
The address in part read: 


ei beak OWeran OO beeG © DEEN WASHIN GTON?S IALEE 


ee THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ree 

We, the Bishops, Clergy and Laity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina, 
in General Convention assembled, beg leave 
with the highest veneration and the most ani- 
mating national considerations, at the earliest 
moment in our power, to express our cordial 
joy on your election to the chief magistracy of 
the. United States .... to the considerations 
inspiring us with the most pleasing expectations 
as private citizens, permit us to add, that as 
the representatives of a numerous and extend- 
ed Church, we most thankfully rejoice in the 
election of a civil ruler, deservedly beloved and 
eminently distinguished among the friends of 
general religion; who has happily united a 
tender regard for other churches with an in- 
violable attachment to his own. 


To this address, Washington replied: 
GENTLEMEN: 


I sincerely thank you for your affectionate 
congratulations. . . . On this occasion it would 
ill become me to conceal the joy I have felt in 
perceiving the fraternal affection which appears 
to increase every day among the friends of 
genuine religion. It affords edifying prospects, 
indeed, to see Christians of different denomina- 
tions dwell together with more charity and con- 
duct themselves in respect to each other with a 
more Christianlike spirit than ever they have 


done in any former age or in any other na- 
tion... . May you and the people whom you 
represent be the happy subjects of divine bene- 
diction, both here and hereafter. 


Let me close with one of the many 
Washington letters. It is addressed to 
Bishop White, as follows: 


Philadelphia, January Ist, 1794. 
Dear Sir 


I have been favored with two notes from 
you of this date, the last in time to prevent 
the mistake which the first would have led me 
into. 

The mode which you have suggested for im- 
parting the small pittance my resources will 
enable me to contribute towards the comfort 
of the needy in this city, appears to be a very 
eligable one; and as you have been so obliging 
as to offer to place it in proper hands, for this 
purpose, I take the liberty of enclosing two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

I have no desire that my name should be 
mentioned. If so small a sum can effect any 
good purpose my object will be answered, and 
all my wishes respecting it gratified. ; 

I offer you the compliments of the season— 
the happy return of many of them, and the 
sincere respect and regard of 


Your affect & Hble Serv 
G. WASHINGTON 
Tue Rt. Rev. Doc’r WHITE 


Fort Thompson, South Dakota, Has New Chapel 


Or SunpAy, JANUARY 31, the Bishop 
of South Dakota, the Rt. Rev. W. 
Blair Roberts, consecrated at Fort 
Thompson on the Crow Creek Reserva- 
tion, a new Christ Church, replacing a 
sixty-year-old edifice, damaged by torna- 
does and in bad repair. 

A visitation to a reservation chapel in 
mid-winter is an adventure. Bishop Rob- 
erts had been snowbound, unable to reach 
his appointments at other Crow Creek 
chapels, but by Saturday night he had 
reached Highmore, thirty-five miles from 
Fort Thompson. The next morning the 
Rev. David W. Clark, Dean of Niobrara, 
with eight young men set out in two auto- 
mobiles to break through the snowdrifts 
to meet the Bishop. 

When Bishop Roberts reached Fort 
Thompson a service of thanksgiving for 
the leaders of the past was held in the 
old chapel preceding the consecration of 


the new chapel, which was made possible 
by a grant from the undesignated legacies 
of 1930 supplemented by local gifts. Our 
work at Fort Thompson was first devel- 
oped by the Rev. Hakeliah Burt. Here 
the late Archdeacon Ashley joined Mr. 
Burt in 1874. Since then 315 have been 
baptized in the mission and 661 con- 
firmed. ‘Twenty whose memories of the 
mission go back a half century were 
present at the recent consecration. 


In the evening Bishop Roberts con- 
firmed a class of thirty-two, which in- 
cluded one of the oldest Indian men 
living on the reservation, and several 
young white children from families now 
making their homes on the reservation. 
Thus the old and the new come together 
revealing the Church’s opportunity in the 
reservation country today, to bring to- 
gether both Indians and white people for 
worship and work. 
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Cross and Crescent Meet in Zamboanga 


Witness of Moro Settlement House for nearly =~ 
twenty years has slowly but definitely wrought 


great changes in Moslem life in the Philippines 


By Frances E. Bartter 


Principal, Moro Settlement House, Zamboanga, P. I. 


if THE SOUTHERN part of the Philip- 
pines, on the large island of Mindanao 
and on the many small islands of the 
Sulu Archipelago, live some 300,000 peo- 
ple who profess the Mohammedan faith. 
History tells us that Mohammedanism 
was introduced into the islands about the 
year 1380 by two missionaries from 
Johore, Rajah Kabungsuwan and Rajah 
Baginda Shereef; Kabungsuwan settled 
with his retinue on Mindanao, while 
Baginda Shereef went to the Sulu dis- 
trict. The people readily accepted their 
teaching; but those who did not sought 
refuge in the mountains, where they re- 
mained. 

When the Spaniards discovered the 
islands and found among the inhabitants 
people professing the same religion as the 
seventh-century invaders of Spain and 
Portugal, who were called Moors or 
Moros, they gave these Moslem Filipinos 
the same name. And although they have 
been called Moros ever since, they dislike 
the name, preferring to be called Mos- 
lems. 

In 1913 through the efforts of our first 
Bishop in the Philippine Islands, Charles 
Henry Brent, some prominent Americans 
were interested in the Moros and pro- 
vided funds for the erection of a hospital 
primarily for them; a temporary building 
was built to be used as a dispensary and 
hospital. This, the first Moro Settlement 
House, was just a sawali (fiber) one-story 
building, about 65 by 48 feet. When the 
permanent hospital building was finished 
the temporary structure was used as a 
center for work with the Moro people, 
especially women and children, in the ad- 
joining village of Kawa Kawa. 


From 1914 to 1916 the Moro Settle- 
ment House was used as a weaving and 
lace-making room; later it was a school- 
room and the women transferred their 
weaving to the porch. For four years, 
also, it was the home of from ten to 
twenty small girls. Finally lack of space 
for their looms forced the women to take 
their work home and we lost a most at- 
tractive adjunct of our sales department. 

The sawali building was most congest- 
ed and aging rapidly when in 1927, 
through the efforts of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, the Moro Girls’ Dormitory was 
built. Our original sawali building could 
now be used exclusively for classrooms, 
four primary grades and kindergarten. In 
1929, however, it was condemned and we 
were forced to rebuild or close the school. 

The school has grown and now we have 
not only kindergarten, primary and inter- 
mediate classes, but high school, too. Ade- 
quate space remains a problem and we 
earnestly hope that the means promised 
will be available for rebuilding the school 
in time for our next academic year. 

As our work has grown so have our 
needs, especially the need of a boys’ dor- 
mitory. When we first went into Kawa 
Kawa and asked the impossible, that they 
allow their girls to come and live with us, 
to be trained, they said, “But why not the 
boys?” To the Moros, the boys were 
much more important. At that time their 
one idea for the girls was to keep them at 
home without education until they were 
old enough to marry. Marriage at the 
highest offer and the earliest opportunity 
was the one ambition for girls! 

This attitude has slowly changed and 
there are now thirty-four girls in the Moro 
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CROSS AND CRESCENT MEET IN ZAMBOANGA 


Girls’ Dormitory; more are eager to come 
but there is no room. In the early days 
we had difficulty in getting girls we want- 
ed but now they walk in without being 
asked, as in the case of Ammera. After 
evensong, a few Sundays ago, the children 
called to me in the office, “Here is Am- 
mera.” I paid scant attention as I was 
busy with a visitor but later, when I went 
to the dining room, there sat Ammera at 
the table. She had come to stay. Only 
last Saturday when some of the girls had 
been home to visit their relatives they 
brought back the dearest little girl of 
perhaps three years. They wanted her 
in the dormitory and so Isnaira has ap- 
parently come to stay and to be the pet 
of the household. 

Many parents are now anxious to have 
their girls trained for a vocation, and the 
girls themselves are very much opposed to 
early marriage. Of course they all hope 
to be married at some time; it would be 
a terrible calamity not to be, as the only 
inference would be that one has never 
had an opportunity. 


Now to come to our boys. They need 


to be in a properly supervised dormitory 
just as much as the girls. First and fore- 
most in our minds is the desire for them 
to learn the truth about Christianity; at 
the present time the only contact they 
have is in our prayer exercise at the open- 
ing of school every morning. We want 


them to learn to know and love our Lord 
Jesus Christ as do the girls, many of 
whom are prevented from becoming 
Christians only by the old people. The 
girls want to be baptized and confirmed 
but the old people, their relatives, will not 
give their consent. We have baptized 
three or four, but only one Moro and one 
girl of another non-Christian tribe have 
been confirmed. 

Within recent years the Moslems, hith- 
erto a backward people, have become 
anxious for education, but are generally 
too poor to pay for it. I have boys of 
seventeen and eighteen in my fourth grade 
studying with children of nine and ten 
years who are always ahead of them but 
they will not give in. 

In many cases it is a hard struggle to 
keep going as their fathers are old men 
who are past work; sometimes they get 
help from a brother or sister. The Moros 
so frequently marry quite a young girl, if 
a wife dies or is discarded, and then a 
young family grows up, the old man dies, 
and there is no one to do anything for 
the boys. A few weeks ago two of our 
best seventh grade boys brought in their 
books as they could not be supported at 
home while studying, their parents want- 
ed them to go to school but there was no 
man in the house to help them. Another 
boy came to me yesterday and asked me 
to lend him money to pay his food bill 


KAWA KAWA, THE MORO VILLAGE ADJACENT TO ZAMBOANGA, P. i. 


The Moro girls’ dormitory where Miss Frances K. Bartter has been working for many years, 
has been an important factor in emancipating Moslem girls from ancient restrictions 
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MORO BOYS ARE EAGER FOR E 


DUCATION 


So anxious are these hitherto backward people for education, that boys of seventeen 
will go to school with nine-year-olds and will not give up 


at the Chinese store; his father had gone 
to ancther province to work and had 
taken all the other members of the family 
with him, so this boy was getting food on 
trust when he needed it, until the Chinese 
storekeeper refused to let him have any 
more. As he is one of our keenest stu- 
dents we want him to stay in school. 

The meals of the Moslems are very 
simple, bread and weak tea for breakfast; 
vegetables and rice for dinner; rice and a 
tiny piece of fish for supper, with a little 
fruit once or twice a day. 

Some may ask why the boys do not 
get jobs between school hours. No one 
will employ them as they can give so 
little time. School begins at seven-thirty 
and continues until noon; the afternoon 
session commences at two o’clock and goes 
until five-thirty or later; then there is 
always homework to be done _ before 
school the next day. Some of them earn 
a few centavos in the market at week- 
ends, selling fish, and I have known boys 
frequently to be out all night fishing and 
come to school the next morning. 

Just across the compound is the Brent 
Hospital with a residence for the doctor 
and one for the nurses. We are very 
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thankful to have our own hospital so near, 
although we have not needed it much this 
year. Since last May, our youngest girl 
has been the only in-patient from the 
dormitory. 

The Moros have always been preju- 
diced against hospitals. They will bring 
the patient when almost dead and then 
blame the hospital for his death. They 
frequently come to me for medicine. I 
invariably give a dose of salts or castor 
oil, and often this is all the medicine 
needed, but I have had to call in assist- 
ance from the constabulary to get a sick 
lad to the hospital, and then could only 
take him because he got his support from 
me. In one case, a young student who 
was very ill appeared to be dying; indeed 
the people were squatting around using 
the prayers for the dying. His classmates 
refused to help, so I got assistance and 
had him taken to the hospital. He was 
well two days later but would certainly 
have died had he been left in the house. 

The feeling against the hospital is 
gradually diminishing, as more and more 
Moros are cured of serious disorders. 
Of course the young people think differ- 
ently; our girls have lost all fear of it. 
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ey VW HAS begun on 
the new St. Luke’s 
Chapel at Ku San, China, the total cost 
having been raised by the local Chris- 
tians, plus a gift from the Chinese Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. Four years ago Chinese 
Christians bought the site entirely with- 
out help from any foreign source. 


N THE AUTUMN of 1931, St. Paul’s Uni- 

versity, Tokyo, won the intercollegiate 
baseball championship of Japan. In ac- 
cordance with a custom extending over 
several years, Japan’s intercollegiate 
championship team is expected to visit the 
United States for a series of games with 
American college baseball teams. This 
spring through the generosity of friends 
St. Paul’s team will be able to make this 
trip without any financial responsibility 
resting upon the university. 

The team will arrive in Seattle about 
April 20 and after playing a number of 
games on the north Pacific coast will 
journey east via Chicago to New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New England. After 
a visit to Washington as the nation’s 
capital, the return journey will be made 
through Ohio to the Pacific coast for a 
series of games in California. The team 
will sail from San Francisco at the end of 
May, will play a number of games in 
Honolulu, and will reach Japan about 
July 15. 

It is expected that some of the games 
in this country will be played with the 
Church colleges. 

Commenting on the squad (comprising 
fifteen men of whom the only American 
will be Mr. George Marshall, the athletic 
director), Bishop Reifsnider said: 

They are a fine lot of boys, of whom St. 
Paul’s is justly proud. Many of them are 
Christians. 
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HREE hundred Piute 
Indians participated 
in the dedication on December 


29, 
1931, of the new St. Joseph’s Hall, 
Mission of St. Mary the Virgin, at Nixon, 


Nevada. The hall had been finished a 
few days earlier in time to be used for 
the Christmas festival which began on 
the Eve with a nativity pageant presented 
by the Indian children. At the dedica- 
tion Bishop Jenkins was assisted by 
several of his clergy, the Rev. Frederick 
D. Graves, the Rev. Philip T. Soderstrom, 
the Rev. Harold Lascelles, and the Ven. 
H. L. Lawrence. This mission, the only 
Christian work on the Pyramid Lake 
Reservation, is in charge of Miss Alice 
Wright. 


jE CHINA IT Is perfectly possible to 
suffer from flood and drought at the 
same time. ‘The fields on high ground 
around the village of Kao Li Tien, for 
example, had hardly any crops of beans 
or corn last fall, owing to the drought 
prevailing since the flood rains, and at 
the same season, on the low lands, the 
floods had destroyed the rice crop and 
the fields were not drained in time for 
the winter wheat to be planted. 

In the summer of 1930 a little church 
of mud and thatch was opened in this 
same village of Kao Li Tien. Now the 
first four converts have been confirmed. 


1k 1k k 

je LoutsE WALLEN was a little girl 

from Greenwich, Connecticut, who 
was attending school in Munich. She was 
devoted to the American Church of the 
Ascension there and said that as soon as 
she was old enough she was going to earn 
money to build a little chapel for the 
church. Instead, in the spring of 1930, 


THE SPIRIT OF Missi 0ONs 


she was taken seriously ill, and just after 
her mother reached her she died following 
an operation for appendicitis. Before she 
went to the hospital she insisted on taking 
her mother to see the church. In her 
name, her parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
S. Wallen, have established a memorial 
fund of fifty thousand dollars to aid the 
church in Munich and the library con- 
nected with it. A chapel, library, and 
living quarters will eventually be erected 
in Munich, in her memory, or the me- 
morial will take some other similar form. 
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AVES A LONG INTERVAL news comes 
from the Chinese Church’s own home 
mission in Sianfu, Shensi. 

The Rev. Leighton T. Y. Yang, priest- 
in-charge, has been training nine commu- 
nicants, six men and three women, as a 
committee on parish organization, with a 
view to electing a vestry soon. 

The Rt. Rev. Lindel Tsen, Assistant 
Bishop of Honan, who is in charge of the 
district, recently spent two weeks at 
Sianfu, bringing strength and inspiration 
to the work. He confirmed ten men and 
eighteen women. 

The first priest from the district, who 
was also the first deacon, has been or- 
dained; he is the Rev. Sun Chuen-tung, 
arfd has been serving in the district for 
over ten years. 

The mission has established its first 
outstation, at Hsienyang. 
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AN BLIND YOUNG Spaniard in California 

is transcribing THE Spirit or Mis- 
SIONS into Braille every month. The 
copy is placed in the State library in 
Sacramento, for circulation among blind 
readers. The young man is paid for the 
work and is extremely happy to be of use. 

The undertaking is sponsored by a 
committee of the Eighth Province, con- 
sisting of Mrs. George F. Weld of Santa 
Barbara, California, and Mrs. Irving 
Baxter of Helena, California, appointed 
last year to meet an appeal for Church 
literature for the blind. The National 


Council’s Department of Missions has a 
special committee on literature for the 
blind, of which Mrs. W. J. Loaring-Clark 
of Jackson, Tennessee, is chairman. Mrs. 
Loaring-Clark welcomes and endorses this 
new development of work in the Eighth 
Province. 

The Eighth Province committee asked 
all the State libraries in the country 
whether they could use a Braille copy of 
Tue Spirit of Missions each month, and 
about thirty have replied that they could. 
The committee hopes to provide the ad- 
ditional copies when funds permit. 

The benefit derived from the work is 
two-fold. It helps to meet the really 
great need of Church reading for blind 
Church people, and it provides some 
income for the blind transcribers. ‘There 
are many blind people who can do the 
work and who need the employment, 
while, on the other hand, the most touch- 
ing gratitude is continually expressed by 
blind Church people when provided with 
Church literature. 
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| BS: AUTUMN, following extensive al- 

terations and renovations to our 
property at Lovelock, Nevada, work was 
reopened as the Mission of St. Francis. 
Lovelock, the center of a large farming 
and mining area, has long been without a 
resident worker, but under Deaconess 
Margaret Booz, who now has taken up 
her residence there, the new effort has 
met with a promising response. Already 
a good Church school and a Church 
Service League for women have been or- 
ganized, and a daily kindergarten begun. 

ae GN as 

A FORMER CHINESE Minister of Foreign 

Affairs was a member of the diocesan 
committee to decide where the District 
of Shanghai would open a new diocesan 
mission. The place decided upon, about 
a year ago, was Puchen. Later, this 
Chinese official made a personal gift of 
$1,000 Mex. for the mission and this, 
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JOTTINGS FROM NEAR AND FAR 


with other local contributions, enabled 
the diocese to tear down the miserable 
quarters in which the work was started 
and to put up a simple new building. 
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S" ANDREW’s Mission, Mayaguez, 
Porto Rico, was the rendezvous, Jan- 
uary 18-25, for some forty young minis- 
ters and their wives and young girls— 
teachers in our schools, from all parts of 
the Island for the sixth annual winter 
Conference of Church Workers. Group 
by group they arrived Monday afternoon 
to receive an instant and gracious wel- 
come from Bishop Colmore and the rector 
of the parish and Mrs. Saylor. The con- 
ference began that evening. I had come 
to Porto Rico to be the rector of the 
week, and I shall never forget the kindly 
greeting given me on all sides that first 
evening, and the simple and modest way 
in which each person told of what he or 
she was trying to do in his special nook 
and corner of the field. 

The week passed swiftly and fruitfully. 
Each day began with the Holy Commu- 
nion either in Spanish or in English. Then 
there were lectures until noon, Personal 
Religious Life; Church School Activities; 
and The Prophets. At twelve o’clock we 
had Intercessions. Those were very 
precious and moving moments. And 
then after luncheon and a period of relax- 
ation, there were further lectures. 


The evenings were particularly delight- 
ful. The first one was our informal get- 
together and on two others I gave illus- 
trated talks of some of my travels to 
Palestine and to the South Seas. 

Perhaps the chief value of this confer- 
ence was the chance it gave people from 
small and isolated stations to come to- 
gether and talk things over, to ask ques- 
tions of the Bishop and to see faces and 
hear voices from outside the Island. I 
was impressed by the alertness of our 
workers, their eagerness to learn and their 
appreciation of intellectual as well as 
spiritual values. Their faithfulness and 
refinement as ministers and teachers, their 
devotion to their people, and their love of 
things beautiful and of good report must 
make an ever deeper and deeper impres- 
sion on the people of Porto Rico.— 
F. Creswick Topp, Rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, South Orange, New Jersey. 

Hk 
ES, you are a Subscriber— 
You do read THE Spirit oF Mis- 
SIONS, and you believe in it. 

Do you believe in it enough to send it 
to a member of your parish who is not as 
well-informed as you are? 

This is a critical moment in the life of 
the Church. 

That gift subscription may make a 
“convert” to the Church’s Program. 

Use the enclosed subscription blank. 


WINTER CONFERENCE OF CHURCH WORKERS, MAY 


AGUEZ, PORTO RICO 


This sixth annual gathering attracted more than forty men and women workers from 
all over the Island for a week's conference 
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SANCTUARY 


Of thine own have we given thee 


4 Ba THE PEOPLE rejoiced, for that they offered willingly, because 
with perfect heart they offered willingly to the Lord 
David said: 


je BE THOU, Lord God of Israel, our father, for ever and ever. 
Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and 
the victory, and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in the 
earth is thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
head above all. Both riches and honor come of thee, and thou reignest 
over all. . . . Now therefore, our God, we thank thee, and praise thy 
glorious name. 


But who am I, and what is my people, that we should be able to offer 
so willingly after this sort? for all things come of thee, and of thine 
own have we given thee. For we are strangers before thee, and sojourn- 
ers, as were all our fathers: our days on the earth are as a shadow, and 
there is none abiding. 


O Lord our God, all this store that we have prepared to build thee an 
house for thine holy name cometh of thine hand, and is all thine 
own. .. . O Lord God, keep this for ever in the imagination of the 
thoughts of the heart of thy people, and prepare their heart unto thee. 


Te Us PRAY for a deepening sense of our stewardship, a keener 

realization that all we have of wealth or wisdom or strength or 
peace or joy or whatsoever good, we owe to him who made us and who 
loves us with an everlasting love. 


pAMuCHLY Gop, whose loving hand hath given us all that we possess; 
grant us grace that we may honor thee with our substance, and 

remembering the account which we must one day give, may be faithful 

stewards of thy bounty; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


If thou hadst walked in the way of God, thou shouldst 
have dwelt in peace forever. Learn where is wisdom, 
where is strength, where is understanding; that thou 
mayest know also where is length of days, and life, where 
is the light of the eyes, and peace. 
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The National Council 


Will meet April 26-28 at Garden City, together with House 


of Bishops, to discuss greater security of 
the Church’s Mission 


ANG A SPECIAL meeting of the House of 

Bishops to be held in Garden City, 
Long Island, April 26, 27, 28, “a grave 
economic situation will be considered not 
only in the light of immediate emergency, 
but with a view to the reéstablishment of 
the whole work of the Church upon foun- 
dations of greater security.” 

At the same time the National Council 
of the Church, which in a sense is the 
General Convention during all save three 
weeks of each triennium and is made up 
of bishops, presbyters, and laymen will 
meet in the same place. Each body will 
meet separately, but there will also be 
joint meetings when grave problems in the 
life of the Church will be discussed so 
that varying points of view may be 
learned, and a wise program adopted. 

The present crisis is very real. The 
National Council has dealt with it in 
terms now thoroughly understood. It 
made possible a balanced budget for the 
first six months of the year. It made 
cuts in the work as deep if not deeper 
than a wise conservation of our mission- 
ary activities would dictate. When this 
point was reached there still remained 
$400,000 of potential deficit for the sec- 
ond six months of the year. The Church 
is asked to give this additional sum on or 
before Whitsunday. As this is written it 
would appear that in the dioceses and 
missionary districts where plans have 
been completed, the raising of $200,000 
will be undertaken. The real question 
then moves to those dioceses yet to be 
heard from. Will their undertakings 
cover the other $200,000? 

The real issue is not the deficit. 

It is inconceivable that this great fel- 
lowship of a million and a quarter com- 
municants with hundreds of thousands of 
other friends and well wishers would fail 


in the face of emergency to give so modest 
a sum as $400,000. 

The real issue is “the reéstablishment 
of the whole work of the Church upon 
foundations of greater security.” 

Both House of Bishops and National 
Council will face this issue and begin then 
a movement for such “reéstablishment” 
which it is hoped will culminate in the 
Every Member Canvass of next fall. 
Then and not before that time can the 
real crisis be faced and answer be given. 

Many causes affect missionary stability. 
Even so fleeting an incident as the cur- 
rent economic distress reaches into the 
very heart of the Church’s world-wide 
enterprise, and can wreck and certainly 
has crippled the major task we undertake 
corporately and individually as ambas- 
sadors of Christ. The shrinkage in terms 
of actual work and the sustenance of 
workers is in round numbers a million 
and a quarter dollars. Is this shrinkage 
momentary? Is it final? May the na- 
tional leadership of the Church expect 
swift rehabilitation? Can organized effort 
supported by educational challenge and 
appeal to zeal restore this tremendous gap 
in missionary resources? ‘The Every 
Member Canvass of next fall brings the 
answer. 

Is it too much to say that the months 
immediately before us are epochal in the 
gravity of the problem which thus con- 
fronts us? 

It is the prayerful hope of the mission- 
ary leadership of the Church that at 
Garden City both House of Bishops and 
National Council shall point the way not 
to less but to greater zeal, that the work of 
the Church at home and abroad because 
of sound planning, effective appeals, unity 
of purpose, shall in truth be reéstablished 
“upon foundations of greater security.” 
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Domestic Missions 


Tue Rr. Rev. Frank W. CREIGHTON, S.T.D., Executive Secretary 


N THE YEAR 1900 there came into the 

possession of the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society, the residuary 
estate amounting to $39,150.76 of Eliza- 
beth S. Fowler of Plainfield, New Jersey. 
The estate was left as a trust fund, the 
income alone to be used “for the educa- 
tion and support of minor daughters of 
those deceased missionaries who have 
been at some time in the service of the 
society and died in the communion of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.” ‘The income 
from this fund amounts to approximately 
two thousand dollars a year. Appropria- 
tions have been made in varying amounts 
according to the need; some years as 
many as thirteen beneficiaries receiving 
aid from the fund. During the current 
year, 1932, there are four receiving aid. 

It is impossible within the compass of 
a short article to tell all the benefits that 
have been derived from this compara- 
tively small legacy. The records show 
girls who have been able to fit themselves 
for life in the way of special courses in 
business, music, art, domestic science, 
and many other branches of work, and 
who now have a life equipment which, 
without the help of the Fowler Fund, 
would have been entirely beyond the 
means of the widows of our deceased 
missionaries to provide. 

It has helped widows with small chil- 
dren who were left with practically no 
income and little opportunity to find em- 
ployment. This fund has given them 
something that they could be sure of to- 
ward the education and support of their 
daughters. It has kept in school daugh- 
ters who would otherwise have had to 
leave so that their small earnings might 
add to the slender income of the family. 
It has brought comfort and cheer in be- 
reaved homes where the husband and 
father gave everything he possessed, even 
his own life, to the missionary work of 
the Church. 
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Fifty-one daughters of deceased mis- 
sionaries have been benefited by the gen- 
erosity of this fine Churchwoman, who, 
through her legacy, makes her contribu- 
tion year by year to help where help is 
needed. There is no fund which the Na- 
tional Council handles that brings to it 
more real joy than in making the distribu- 
tion of this income year by year. 

Elizabeth S. Fowler has been many 
times blessed by her gift! 

k ok ok 


XCERPTS FROM LETTERS received from 
some of our missionaries in the do- 
mestic field manifest the fine spirit in 
which they are accepting the news of the 
ten per cent cut in their salaries: 


I am very glad to give up ten per cent of 
my salary to help the Church in these trying 
times. 


Your letter notifying me of the necessary 
cut in my salary received. I willingly accept 
my cut, and am glad to make my contribution 
to the Church in her hour of need. It will be 
hard, as I have myself and mother to support. 


Let me assure you that I shall continue to 
discharge the duties of my position at the new 
figure as long as my work gives satisfaction 
to the Bishop-in-charge. My chief regret in 
the matter is that I shall necessarily not be 
able to do as much for our little mission in the 
way of financial aid as I have been doing for 
the last three years; but I shall try to make 
up in zeal and personal service for this lack. 


I am writing to tell you that I shall be only 
too happy to do my part and I accept the cut 
willingly. 


I am glad to cooperate, and regret the diffi- 
culties of National Council, and the necessity 
for retrenchments. I look upon the present 
crisis as a challenge to us in the field to work 
harder for the cause of Christ. 


I gladly accept the reduction in my salary 
made necessary by the deficit, and only wish 
it were in my power materially to help in 
making up the deficit. 


I sincerely hope this condition will not last 
long, not that I fear any hardships for myself, 
but I realize that there are many missionaries 
ee will be forced to make many more sacri- 

ces. 


Foreign Missions 


JoHN WILson Woon, D.c.L., Executive Secretary 


Carroll Melvin Davis, 1857-1932 


HE SUDDEN DEATH on March 2, of the 

Rev. Carroll Melvin Davis, has 
brought sorrow to a host of friends, both 
at home and abroad. Few men were so 
familiar with and at home in all parts of 
our own great country. A native of 
California, he served most of his ministry 
in the Middle West, then lived for ten 
fruitful years in New York, and spent 
the last fourteen months of his life in his 
own beloved St. Louis. 


He was graduated from the University 
of California in 1879 with the A.B. de- 
gree, and some years later received the 
honorary LL.D. degree. His ordination 
to the diaconate in 1881 by Bishop Kip, 
and to the priesthood in 1883 by Bishop 
Wingfield, linked him directly to the 
pioneer group of bishops on the Pacific 
Coast. Six years of service as rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Sacramento, were fol- 
lowed by two years of hard work as a gen- 
eral missionary in the rural districts of 
the Diocese of Missouri. In 1889 he 
became senior canon of Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis. From 1896 to 1921 
he was himself the dean. 


When the Department of Missions was 
seeking a secretary to head its Domestic 
Division, one of the members of the 
Council of Domestic Missionary Bishops 
nominated Dean Davis. The nomina- 
tion was endorsed with practical unanim- 
ity by the other members. Election by 
the Department and confirmation by the 
National Council quickly followed. Dr. 
Davis came to this post at an age when 
many men are beginning to think of re- 
tiring, but he undertook the task with 
his characteristic devotion. He traveled 
widely, counseling with bishops and mis- 
sionary clergy. He was a welcome guest 
in every home and everywhere his de- 
parture to keep his next appointment 
was deeply regretted. 


He was admirably equipped for serv- 
ice on the official staff at the Church Mis- 
sions House by his experience as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Missions and of its 
Executive Committee from 1910 to 1920. 
He had also had the advantage of a long 
visit to the Orient in 1913-14. 

When he was in residence at the 
Church Missions House every member of 
the staff was conscious of the help that 
came from his genial presence and his 
fine spirit. He was always ready to lend 
a hand in puzzling questions of adminis- 
tration, or in the more intimate personal 
problems, that the members of a staff 
such as that at the Church Missions 
House, inevitably face from day to day. 
One frequently heard the statement that 
his conduct of the mid-day intercessions 
recalled the never-to-be-forgotten minis- 
try of Bishop Lloyd as the pastor of the 
Church Missions House family. 

Carroll Davis was one of the veterans 
of the General Convention. His service 
began in 1889 as deputy and as assistant 
secretary. Without intermission he con- 
tinued to serve on the convention secre- 
tariat for forty-two years, becoming 
secretary-in-chief in 1922. 

When, in 1930, his former parishioners 
and many friends in St. Louis learned of 
his resignation as Domestic Secretary, 
they were insistent that he should return 
to the city where he had labored for more 
than a quarter of a century. It was 
among these friends and familiar sur- 
roundings that his last work was done. 

Death came while he was on duty for 
his Lord. On the evening of March 2, he 
left his home in St. Louis to keep an ap- 
pointment to preach a Lenten sermon in 
one of the city churches. He never 
reached his destination. A sudden attack 
of illness opened the pathway to the land 
of light and life within a few minutes. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


“WY orty YEARS oF work on behalf of 
the lepers of Japan” summarizes, 
but cannot begin to tell the story of the 
service rendered by Miss Harriet Riddell 
to sorely afflicted people. The daughter 
of a British Army officer, Miss Riddell, 
in 1890, on a visit to Japan, was deeply 
impressed with the unhappy lot of leper 
outcasts and the lack of effective agencies 
private or governmental, for their care 
and relief. Resolving to dedicate her life 
to trying to better conditions, Miss Rid- 
dell, after a few years, was able to se- 
cure with the help of friends in England, 
the erection at Kumamoto of a small hos- 
pital which she called Resurrection of 
Hope. The balance of her life was de- 
voted to ministering in the gradually en- 
larging institution. Several visits to the 
United States enlisted the aid of friends 
in this country. Her recent death at 
Kumamoto closes a life of singular use- 
fulness. 
*k Ya a 
URING THE TRYING days of February 
in Shanghai, occasional bulletins 
were issued from Bishop Graves’ office on 
the grounds of St. John’s University, 

Jessfield, in order to keep the members 

of the mission staff posted with regard to 

developments. Here is the issue of Feb- 

ruary 17: 

1. No marked change in the situation except 
the landing of the troops from Japan. 

2. We got a couple more small shells on the 
Jessfield grounds, no damage. 

3. The National Council has cut ten per cent 
from all salaries, Chinese and foreign, and 
$13,000 gold more from the appropriation. 
The Bishop and Council of Advice have dis- 
tributed the cuts as carefully as possible, 
but it is inevitable that every institution 
and station will have to suffer much diffi- 
culty in consequence. Take your cut and 
don’t grumble. 

4. Fear Woosung Church gone. Mr. Tai and 
Catechist Yu only saved what they could 
carry. The Rev. E. S. Yu of St. Peter’s has 
lost everything. Opening Emergency Fund 
for relief of our Christians as needed. 

5. Women and children from Soochow, Wusih, 
and Zangzok expected on Thursday or Fri- 
day in Shanghai. Billets have been assigned. 
The women and children arrived in 

Shanghai safe and well. 
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The mission staff must have felt that 
the world was turning against them, be- 
tween shells falling around their homes 
and reductions in salaries hitting their 
pocketbooks. They are having plenty of 
opportunities for the display of courage 
and resourcefulness. 

- ok of 

aN soon As possible after the earth- 

quake which so seriously damaged 
Santiago de Cuba in February, our de- 
voted missionary, the Rev. J. B. Mance- 
bo began his plans for restoration at the 
five points where services are held in the 
city. At St. Mary’s, the main church, 
the damage is rather greater than ap- 
peared at first. San Lucas, San Pablo 
and Esperanza chapels were not seriously 
damaged. Mr. Mancebo and his helpers 
are able to hold services in the buildings 
instead of in the parks as was done by the 
people of some other communions. 

Mr. Mancebo reported that the citi- 
zens of Santiago were starting on their 
work of rebuilding energetically and con- 
fidently. He feared, however, that when 
the first excitement and adjustment to 
the new conditions had passed, the real 
suffering would come. 

k - f 

O* SUNDAY MORNING, February 14, in 

Christ Church, Bloomfield, Michi- 
gan, George Hargreaves Whittlesey was 
commissioned by his rector as a volun- 
teer worker for one year at the Hudson 
Stuck Memorial Hospital, Fort Yukon, 
Alaska. Mr. Whittlesey is a student at 
the University of Michigan and is inter- 
rupting his college course in order to ren- 
der this service as the representative of 
a group of young men in the Detroit area 
of the Diocese of Michigan. As a result 
of this experiment it is hoped that there 
may be formed in a number of parishes a 
group of boys and young men from whom 
missionary recruits may be chosen in the 
future. A farewell address was made by 
Mr. Robert C. Hargreaves. After out- 
lining the journey that his nephew would 
follow by rail, steamer, and airplane, Mr. 
Hargreaves expressed the hope that there 
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might be a steady stream of young men 
from, the Diocese of Michigan, each 
spending a year at the Hudson Stuck 
Hospital. He predicted that Mr. Whit- 
tlesey would soon become at home on the 
trail, during the sunless days of a long 
winter, and on the rivers during the star- 
lit nights of the short, though luxuriant, 
summer. Speaking of mission duties Mr. 
Hargreaves said the recruit would be 
called upon to assist the nursing staff, 
would share in gathering the wood sup- 
ply, take part in the autumn hunt for 
caribou and moose, and in the spring 
hunt for ducks, geese, and other fowl. He 
would become familiar with the training 
of dogs for the sled work, and in the 
operation and care of the mechanical 
plant at the hospital. Occasionally as a 
lay reader he would be called upon to con- 
duct services in St. Stephen’s Church. 

The purpose of this interesting plan, 
as set forth by Mr. Hargreaves, “is to re- 
late more intimately and consolidate 
more clearly the work of the home par- 
ish and the specific work of the Church 
at a definite point on the front, that in 
so doing the whole life of the parish may 
be enriched, teaching of religious educa- 
tion made more vital and real, so that 
young men will be challenged as they 
never have been before.” 

Ge el ay 
Ba REIFSNIDER OF North Tokyo, 
commenting on the reductions in 

salaries and other items in the appropria- 
tions for 1932, says: 


Since the yen-dollar exchange has gone so 
strongly against the yen, local prices of abso- 
lute necessities have risen sharply. There has 
been an advance of thirty per cent in the price 
of rice, and six per cent in the price of shoyu 
(soy), both of which are part of the daily food 
of the Japanese. In fact, they are part of the 
rations of all Japanese three times a day, ex- 
cept of that of the laboring classes. Other daily 
necessities have also advanced in price, but not 
so sharply. I am told that the price of rice 
and shoyu will advance continuously through- 


out the year, as the Japanese rice harvest was- 


insufficient to meet the needs of the nation by 
five million koku (one koku equals five bushels) , 
and as this deficit will have to be bought abroad 
and paid for in depreciated yen, toward the end 
of the year, the price of both rice and shoyu 
will advance considerably. 


So far as the foreign staff is concerned, since 
the fall in the value of the yen, foreign necessi- 
ties such as flour, butter, eggs, cereals, the daily 
necessities of life, rather than the luxuries, have 
already advanced in price. 

The ten per cent reduction in salaries will 
mean an actual ten per cent reduction in the 
amount of money available to meet our rising 
living expenses. This does not mean that the 
foreign staff does not gladly codperate with the 
National Council in sacrificing ten per cent of 
their income to help make up this deficit. It 
does; but we want the Church at home to 
understand the situation that we missionaries 
in the field are facing. 


With Our Missionaries 


CHINA—ANKING 


The Rt. Rev. D. T. Huntington and family 
sailed February 19 on the President Adams. 
Mrs. Huntington and the children are remain- 
ing in Honolulu while the Bishop has proceeded 
to China. 


Curna—Hankow 
Mr. Arthur Allen and family did not sail on 
February 21 as announced in the February 
Spirir or Misstons. They are awaiting in- 
structions from Hankow. 


CHINA—SHANGHAI 

Miss Louise A. Schleicher, returning after 
furlough, sailed March 11 on the President 
Hoover. 

Miss Margaret E. Bender of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Shanghai, arrived in the United States on 
regular furlough, January 30. 

The Rev. and Mrs. F. L. Hawks-Pott (their 
earlier sailing having been postponed) have 
been recalled to Shanghai. 


Japan—KyotTo 


Miss Helen Disbrow arrived on regular fur- 
lough, February 16. 


JAPAN—TOKYO 
Miss Carolyn Bryant, a new appointee, sailed 
March 12, on the Empress of Canada to take 
up work at St. Margaret’s School, Tokyo. 


Hartr 
The Rt. Rev. H. R. Carson, after a short 
stay in this country, sailed March 1 on the 
Cristobal for Port au Prince. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Miss Marie R. Hartel, a new appointee, sailed 
on the President Jackson from New York to 
Manila, to take up work at St. Luke’s Hospital. 
The Rev. Leo Gay McAfee, returning after 
furlough, sailed on the Empress of Canada, 
March 11. 


Porto Rico 


Miss Lucy Gould, a new appointee, sailed on 
March 3 to take up work at St, Andrew’s 
School, Mayaguez. 
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Christian Social Service 


Tue Rev. C. RANKIN Barnes, Executive Secretary 


Ae APPEAL IN regard to the social and 
international problems of the world 
of far more than passing significance is 
the “Declaration of Thirty Ministers, as- 
sembled in conference at the College of 
Preachers, Washington, D. C., February 
1 to 6, 1932.” It emerged spontaneously 
from a conference on The Gospel of 
Christian Internationalism, conducted by 
the Rev. D. A. McGregor, and reads: 


In the Name of God. Amen. 


We recognize that the bonds which unite us 
to all our Christian brethren of every nation 
and communion are deeper and stronger than 
any other bonds of life, whether of nation or 
even of family. 

We declare that Christians everywhere have 
been ignoring these bonds and living as if un- 
related and apart. 

We are sick of the present insignificance of 
the Church’s voice in the councils of the world. 
We know there can be no solution to world 
social and international problems as long as the 
Christian world family is inarticulate through 
lack of united leadership. We, thirty ministers 
of the Episcopal Church, appeal to the thou- 
sands of our fellow-ministers in every Christian 
body to exert their entire strength of effort and 
of prayer in order that the voice of the Chris- 
tian family may be heard as a unit, and we pray 
that God will give to the leaders of His Church 
the light of His wisdom that they may be con- 
cerned less with denominational differences and 
more with the accomplishment of a world at 
peace—the Kingdom of God upon earth—His 
ways in the minds of men! 

A bewildered world is calling for leadership. 
No other organization but the Christian Church 
can now provide it. Now is the time. Soon, 
it will be too late! 


co GS 

Ses SOcIAL SERVICE Department of the 

Diocese of Long Island has been 
particularly interested in matters of 
proposed State legislation affecting the 
health and welfare of the people of 
the State of New York. While the 
Mastick bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of unemployment reserves was 
before the State Legislature, the Depart- 
ment arranged for a series of discussion 
meetings in various parish — houses 
throughout the diocese. At these meet- 
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ings both sides of the argument were pre- 
sented and the asking of questions from 
the floor encouraged. 

The frank discussion, under diocesan 
auspices, of legislation proposed as a per- 
manent preventive of unemployment is in 
direct line with the recommendations of 
the General Convention of 1931 in regard 
to the careful study of problems of indus- 
trial dislocation. 


For THE RoGATION Days 
OGATION SuNpDAy, May 1, and the 
three following days, is a season of 
special prayer for the rural life of the 
world, and we are appealing again for 
more general observance of the season. 

At this time when the thought of the 
world is focused so much on the problem 
of production it is especially necessary 
that the thought of the Church be focused 
upon the life of the men, women, and 
children who are behind the production 
factor in our economic life. 

For fifteen hundred years the Church 
has been praying for the farmer’s lands, 
his crops and his flocks. It is high time 
that the Church began to pray for the 
farmer himself, and for those who, after 
all, are nearest to him, his family, his 
friends, and his neighbors. The greatest 
need in rural life is not more fruits of the 
ground but more fruits of the spirit— 
love, joy, peace. 

And then, too, we ought to give thought 
in our prayers for the priests and the lay 
workers in our rural areas—those -men 
and women who through their ministries 
in the Church are trying to bring these 
fruits of the spirit to those whose strug- 
gles for life are sometimes hard and un- 
rewarding. 

An excellent pamphlet containing sug- 
gestions for the observance of Rogation 
Sunday may be secured from The Book 
Store, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., at three cents a copy, or.$2.50 a 
hundred.—Goopricu R. FENNER. 


Religious Education 


THE Rev. JoHN W. Suter, jr., Executive Secretary 


eS DIOCESAN department of religious 
education carries a responsibility for 
providing its constituency with guidance 
which is based upon something more than 
opinion. Those who are deeply concerned 
for the spiritual nurture of any given 
group of children or young people seek 
more than haphazard guesses and trial 
and error methods. They seek a founda- 
tion of facts upon which to build. 

“T have tried several methods with my 
primary class and nothing seems to in- 
terest them. Is there some different kind 
of leaflet I can use?” asks one perplexed 
teacher. 

“What do you find to be the best serv- 
ice of worship for a Church school?” 
queries a rector. 

The answers to these and countless 
other questions that arise in the course 
of each year’s work cannot be given in 
terms of an individual’s preference or 
opinion. The implications of the ques- 
tions are too basic for that. A study of 
the factors involved is necessary. To 
some of these questions answers are 
available, based upon wide study and 
experience. Such information must be 
at hand for each diocesan department, if 
it is to fulfill that function mentioned by 
Mr. Suter in the first of this series of 
articles (December, 1931, Spirit OF 
Missions, page 853) and “link the par- 
ish with sources of information and 
power.” In connection with each of the 
responsibilities listed. by Mr. Suter for 
inclusion in a diocesan program, such as 
leadership training, there must be avail- 
able the best current information on that 
subject, and it is desirable that lines of 
communication be set up with the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
National Council, and other agencies 
that are studying the problem. 

If a diocesan department, acting either 
as a whole or through sub-committees, 
undertakes to help its parishes with cur- 
riculum plans, with questions of Church 


school administration, and missionary 
education in the manner indicated by 
Miss Hewitt (January and February 
SPIRIT OF Missions, pages 56-7, and 
120), or with problems of leadership 
training discussed by Miss Cooper 
(March Spirit oF Mylssions, pages 
195-6), some study must be made of local 
conditions and needs. The department 
can undertake a general survey for the 
diocese, and furthermore can help par- 
ishes to carry on their own studies in 
terms of those outcomes of religious edu- 
cation which they consider most desirable. 

On-going work in a diocese should 
never be halted while a study of particu- 
lar problems is in process. But each 
diocesan department can carry on a study, 
the results of which will clarify principles 
and point toward more adequate pro- 
cedures in that phase of its work. For 
example, one diocese is examining the 
scope of teachers’ difficulties in order to 
strengthen its leadership training pro- 
gram; again, a provincial committee is 
seeking solutions for problems in pre- 
school education. 

Such a study may be carried on in 
several ways. A diocesan department 
may work as a committee of the whole 
on a given problem. Interim work and 
reports of progress will give new vitality 
to department meetings. Or a depart- 
ment which is organized into such com- 
mittees as parent education, Church 
school, leadership training, young people, 
may charge one or all of its committees 
with special study enterprises, to be re- 
ported on at department meetings. Again, 
a department may have one sub-com- 
mittee appointed to carry on its child 
study or other forms of research. To 
such a committee all problems demand- 
ing special study would be referred. 

Any committee charged with the spe- 
cial study of a problem will wish to in- 
clude within its membership a diversity 
of interests, representing clergy and 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Read a Book 


EN Who Stood Alone by Mary 
Jenness (New York, Ray 
Long & R. R. Smith, Inc., 1932) $1. 


Here, at last, is a book which brings to 
life, in terms understandable by boys and 
girls, the prophets, those mightiest partici- 
pants in Israel’s struggle to know God. 

The boys and girls who read them at 
home or use them as source material in 
Church school classes should carry away 
with them vivid pictures of great deeds 
done for God, and a vital impulse to be- 
come prophets in their own day, prophets 
of social righteousness, of loyalty to God, 
of His love for all mankind. From Elijah 
to John the Baptist, these great ones move 
before the reader against an authentic 
background with all the color of their own 
times. From Elijah who found God more 
responsive and more exacting than Baal, 
these men lead on to Jonah, who went 
forth to preach: “God is everywhere and 
God loves every soul that he has made.”— 
Sa Cake 


parents as well as secular, religious, and 
health educators. It is often possible for 
a group which is facing its problem seri- 
ously to obtain as a consultant some per- 
son skilled in study techniques: a pro- 
fessor in a college or State university, a 
school psychologist, or a member of the 
research staff of some business or indus- 
try. Furthermore, it is often possible to 
secure the cooperation of a graduate stu- 
dent working on a thesis to carry on the 
details of the study, consulting closely 
with the committee in charge. 

The Child Study Commission of the 
Department of Religious Education of 
the National Council stands ready to 
help diocesan departments and commit- 
tees in the selection and formulation of 
problems, and in methods of setting up 
and conducting studies. The commis- 
sion, through its various sections, is at 
present making certain studies in nursery- 
class and parent education, curriculum 
building, and worship for high school 
groups. There are many other problems 
in religious education on which we need 
careful thinking based on facts. 

A diocesan department which contem- 


plates making a study in any given 
field may well remember that enlisting 
the help of parishes and workers in such 
an undertaking inevitably results in better 
teaching on the part of those engaged 
in the study, and is a great stimulus to 
growth. Is this not one way. in which 
a diocesan department may start a bit of 
religious educational leaven to working 
through its parishes?p—FRaNcEs_ Ep- 
WARDS. 


This is the fifth article in a series on how the 
diocesan department of religious education may 
provide sound leadership through a _ well- 
considered program. 


Ways OF THE CHURCH 

A NUMBER OF survey forms for use in 

Episcopal Church schools have been 
prepared by the Child Study Commission 
and published under the title, Ways of 
the Church. These forms make it possi- 
ble for teachers to study the knowledge 
of their pupils about the Church build- 
ing, symbols, calendar, and Prayer Book. 
Some of the forms make it possible for 
teachers to ascertain the attitudes or 
judgments of pupils concerning Church 
attendance, the meaning of religion, and 
the function of the Church in problems 
of personal and social living. 

Such information, collected in the 
spring, provides a basis for planning next 
year’s curriculum. One school which has 
used these forms in such a way writes: 

You may be interested to know that we are 
getting along pretty well with the tests sent 
some time ago. It is interesting indeed to get 
such a good idea of what pupils think and to 


find out in just what lines they need further 
instruction. 


In order to prepare teachers for the 
use of these instruments samples may well 
be used at teachers’ meetings, or in dioce- 
san normal school classes. There are 
four series of these forms: 


Series I. In the Church Building. 
Test Form A—Reasons for Church At- 
tendance. 
Test Form B—Inside the Church. 
Test Form C—Church Customs. 
Test Form D—Church Ornaments. 
Test Form E—The Cross. 
Sertes II. In the Prayer Book. 
Test Form F—Order of Services. 
Test Form G—Sources’ of Quotations. 
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Test Form H—Completed Quotations. 

Test Form I—Use of the Prayer Book. 

Test Form J—The Christian Seasons. 
‘Serres IlI—Meanings and Interpretations. 

Test Form K-1—Meaning of Religion. 

Test Form K-2—Meaning of Religion. 

Test Form L—Church Terms. 

Test Form M-1—Identification of Terms. 

Test Form M-2—Identification of Terms. 
’ Serres IV. The Church and Everyday Living. 

Test Form N-1—Church Teachings. 

Test Form N-2—Church Teachings. 

Test Form O—The Church and Industry. 

Test Form P-1—Everyday Living. 

Test Form P-2—Everyday Living. 

Each series is assembled in packages of 
twenty, with a manual explaining how to 
use and how to score the test-forms. In 
each series the tests are perforated so 
that they may be used separately. Order 
by number and title of the series, from 
The Church Missions House Book Store. 
Price $1 a package. Sample set of 
series and its manual, 15 cents. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 


WW: HOPE THAT rectors and parish 
workers will give considerable 
publicity to the Church summer confer- 
ences and schools which are to be held 
in ninety-four places throughout the 
United States during the coming summer. 
Send as many as you can of your best and 
most promising workers to one or another 
of these schools. They are well planned 
and ably manned and offer a wide variety 
of courses on such topics as Bible, Church 
history, Prayer Book, methods of reli- 
gious education, missions, social service, 
publicity, religious drama, and Church 
music. National Council officers will 
attend from one to twelve of these con- 
ferences each, as teachers, with professors 
of theological seminaries and other men 
and women who are experts in their par- 
ticular fields. 

The cost, covering mainly the board, 
is not great, but the opportunity is. The 
schools last from ten days to two weeks 
and allow the afternoons for much 
pleasant recreation and fellowship. Write 
to your conference for full information as 
to dates, courses, etc., or to the Rev. 
Franklin J. Clark, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., for the address of a 
conference center near you. 
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Missionary Education 
The Rev. A. M. Sherman, 521Ds Secretary 


URING THE YEAR 1932-33 we shall 
recommend two subjects for mis- 

sion study: China and the American In- 
dian. The selection of two special topics 
(rather than one as heretofore) will en- 
able those groups who wish to do so, to 
arrange for a longer season of study. It 
will also enable parishes to enlarge their 
educational program, reaching more peo- 
ple, and to provide groups with an oppor- 
tunity of selection—some preferring a 
foreign subject while others want a do- 
mestic one. It is hoped that this more 
liberal plan will widen our missionary 
horizon. Materials for both topics will be 
announced soon. In the meantime it suf- 
fices to say that these subjects are those 
selected by the Missionary Education 
Movement and we shall have the advan- 
tage of their resources as well as of the ad- 
ditional materials which we are preparing. 


SUMMER READING AND STUDY 


ANY WHO HAVE been studying 
Building a Christian Nation this 
winter will be eager to do something to 
further interest in this subject. We sug- 
gest that you gather together a reading 
or discussion group out-of-doors during 
the summer and thus pass on to others 
some of the information and inspiration 
you have received. 

We shall be glad to recommend books 
for summer reading on the general sub- 
ject of missions or on the two specific 
subjects for our next study: China and 
the American Indian. Write for a list. 


CuinaA ToDAY 
N ADDITION TO the Today Series en- 
titled China Today is now available. 
China is changing so rapidly that any- 
thing prepared on this subject may soon 
be out-of-date in some respects, but we 
shall aim to keep this leaflet up-to-date 

as we do all the issues of this series. 

These leaflets are for free distribution, 
but we ask that they be used discriminat- 
ingly, not wastefully, with due regard to 

the cost of their publication. 


THE SPLRIT 7OR Mi ss LON ss 


Adult Education 


The Rev. D. A. McGregor, Ph. D., Secretary 
600 Haven Street, Evanston, III. 


Wy aene can I find a course of study 

which will interest my people and 
meet their needs? This is a question 
which is being constantly asked and 
which is generally unanswered. There is 
one good answer, “Make the course your- 
self.” 

A course of study which is planned to 
suit everybody will meet the needs of no- 
body. The reason that so many classes 
fail is that they try to follow dead courses 
of study, that is, courses that are made 
out of dead material, courses that do not 
grow out of living situations. They deal 
with facts rather than with people; they 
convey information, they do not meet 
needs. People are not interested in learn- 
ing facts, they are interested in having 
their needs met. The most interesting 
thing to every person is himself, and the 
most interesting thing to him about him- 
self is the need that he has. 

No man can be a good teacher to 
people whom he has never seen and 
whose troubles he has never felt. The 
best teacher is not the man who knows 
the most about his facts but the one who 
knows the most about his people. The 
best study course is one drawn up by a 
good pastor who loves his people enough 
to enter into and sympathize with their 
needs, and who is willing to work hard 
in his study to find the materials in the 
Christian faith and the Christian history 
which will apply to those needs. 

People differ in their religious back- 
ground and the teaching must relate 
itself to the local situation. A group 
who are conservative in Biblical matters 
will receive little good from a course of 
Bible study which presupposes a critical 
attitude. 

There is no easy way to success in 
conducting adult study classes. There is 
no book which can be taken as a text and 
followed to success. The teacher must 
know at least ten times as much about 
the subject as he expects to teach to his 


class, and then must select from his store 
of knowledge that which will best meet 
the needs of his people. He must sat- 
urate himself with his subject before he 
tries to teach it, and he must keep ab- 
sorbing as long as the course lasts. 

The type of course which has been 
found most successful is the course of 
limited duration. People will support a 
class which is announced to last for eight 
sessions. 

The teacher should choose his subject 
some months before he plans to begin 
teaching, and during this time should 
cover a great deal of reading on the sub- 
ject. Then, as the time draws near for 
the beginning of the class work, he should 
go over what he has learned and decide 
what there is in this which will be of 
interest and help to his people. He will 
be able to select eight topics which 
together will form a unity. Then he 
can prepare the outline of the eight 
lessons. 

The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion is ready to give assistance to pros- 
pective teachers. There are two tasks in 
particular in which they may be of help: 
first, in giving guidance in the prelim- 
inary study; and second, in criticising the 
plans of the course as laid out by the 
teacher. An outsider can be of little help 
if he is merely asked for a course of study. 
He cannot prescribe unless he knows 
something of the end that is desired, of 
the needs that are to be met. He must 
know something of the grade of education 
of the people and something of the educa- 
tional and theological background of the 
teacher. Only a quack doctor prescribes 
for people about whom he knows nothing, 
and the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the National Council makes no 
claims to such title. 

To make such an analysis of one’s own 
situation and to attempt to work out 
plans for educating one’s people calls for 
a great deal of thought and effort on the 
part of the teacher. But there is no pos- 
sibility of success without it. If, how- 
ever, a clergyman will make the effort he 
will be surprised at the interest that will 
be developed in his class. 
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DE NATE LON AL C.0O:UN CIE 


College Work 
The Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, 


Ay Pas STUDENTS WILL graduate in 
June. It is important that college 
pastors ascertain whether they are re- 
turning home or whether they will take 
positions elsewhere. In the latter case 
clergy in the places to which they are 
going should be notified. If this is done 
much present wastage will be eliminated. 


Secretary 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 


Pan SHOULD BE made now to send 
delegates to the summer student con- 
ferences. Though there may be financial 
embarrassments which may be a handi- 
cap, conferences this summer should prove 
exceptionally valuable inasmuch as col- 
lege workers report a heightened recep- 
tivity on the part of students. There can 
be no retrenchment! Students need spir- 
itual guidance now as never before. The 
conferences are: 


For men 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina............ June 17-27 
Camp alecot, New) Yorks... June 8-16 
Geneva, Wisconsin........ (tentative) June 10-17 
Seabeck, Washington..............-....------- June 11-18 


Northfield, Massachusetts, 
(tentative) June 15-22 


Blairstown, New Jersey..........---------- June 25-30 
For women 
Blue Ridge, North Carolina............ June 6-16 
Geneva WISCONSIN er cesses asset sseeee, June 18-27 
Seabeck, Washington..................---.---- June 18-28 
/\ewtil@yaavene, (Cen Wino pe Wey ee Bere June 16-25 
VitoputaeVain Gee seen eee es June 18-25 
SilvermB aynNew, VOLK pen wsc. eres. June 21-29 


For men and women 
Hollister, Missouri........ (tentative) June 3-13 


istess barks) Colona One crecrecscceceaese= June 7-17 
For colored students 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas.................. April 27-May 1 


Kings Mountain, North Carolina.June 2- 9 


RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Sau COURSES FOR those engaged in 
religious work with college students 
will be offered July 5-August 12 at Union 
Theological Seminary and Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Partial scholar- 
ships are available. For further informa- 
tion, write immediately to the Rev. 
W. Brooke Stabler, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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VOLUNTEER SUMMER WorRK 


“AG: STUDENTS DESIRING to volunteer 
their services for summer work in 
camps, social service institutions, moun- 
tain missions, and the like, should notify 
the Rev. W. Brooke Stabler at once. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL SURVEY 


HE Rev. WitttamM G. THAYER has 

just finished a survey of nine secon- 
dary schools in missionary districts and 
aided dioceses. The Department of Re- 
ligious Education, codperating with the 
Department of Domestic Missions, hopes 
to continue this work which has been 
begun so effectively by Dr. Thayer. 


VOCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Ov Marcu 4-6, thirty-five girls from 

eleven colleges met in conference at 
Windham House, New York, to consider 
Christian service. Though various 
phases of the Church’s work were pre- 
sented, the conference stressed the Chris- 
tian fundamentals and the need for a 
spiritual and personal self-dedication. 

One feature of the conference was a 
tour on Saturday afternoon of lower 
New York, a special study being made 
of unemployment needs and _ sufferings 
and the contribution which Churches and 
social service agencies are making to these 
people in need. 

The leaders were the Rt. Rev. Hugh 
L. Burleson, the Rev. Howard C. Rob- 
bins, the Rev. John W. Suter, jr., the 
Rev. W. Brooke Stabler, Mrs. Grafton 
Burke, Mrs. V. G. Simkovitch, Miss Lily 
Cheston, Miss Sallie Phillips, and Miss 
Katharine Grammer. 

A similar conference was held at St. 
Margaret’s House, Berkeley, California, 
on March 18-20. 

A third conference will be held at 
Ruge Hall, Tallahassee, Florida, on 
April 8-10. The leaders will be the Rt. 
Rev. Frank A. Juhan, the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, Mrs. Edmund Lee, Deaconess 
Maria P. Williams, Miss Annie Morton 
Stout, and Miss Hope Baskette. Infor- 
mation may be secured from Miss Bas- 
kette, 655 W. Jefferson Street, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 


Department of Publicity 


Tue Rev. G. Warrtetp Hosss, Executive Secretary 


AN LETTER TO THE Editor, printed in 
The New York Evening Post, tells 
of a man who was attracted by the sign 
near the front door of Holy Trinity 
Church, New York, which reads: “A 
priest will be in attendance daily from 
11:30 to 1:30 for consultation.” ~The 
writer tells of spiritual difficulties, and 
follows with an inspiring story of how his 
interview with a priest at Holy Trinity 
led to a new outlook on life, solution of 
problems, new interest in and activity on 
behalf of the Church. He says, “My 
mental and spiritual outlook are vastly 
improved.” 

One more proof of the value of the no- 
tice board, displaying to passersby the 
various services a church has to offer! 

Another story, equally pointed, is that 
of a passerby, similarly in trouble, who 
saw a sign on another New York church, 
to the effect that Evening Prayer would 
be said at a certain hour every day. He 
thought of that service at intervals, and 
decided to attend. He went to the church 
at the advertised time, but the church 
was locked, and no service was held! 

To which might be added a quotation 
from John Rathbone Oliver’s new book, 
Article Thirty-two: 

The doors of the church itself were tightly 
closed. They looked like the hard, clean-shaven 
lips of some eminent old man. They seemed to 
be saying: “Have no anxiety; depend on us. 
When Sunday comes, we will be open at exactly 
half-past ten; just as we have been open at 
exactly that time once a week ever since we 
were built:—except of course during the sum- 
mer when our best parishioners are away . . .” 
There was not even the usual notice board in 
front of the church. When the passerby looked 
for one the same hard lines of the closed doors 
apparently relaxed slightly, “My good man,” 
they said, in a strangely inimitable tone, “if you 
don’t know that this is Christ Church, that the 
Rev. Hemingway-Jones, D.D., has been rector 
for twenty-five years, and that we have Morn- 
ing Prayer and Sermon on Sundays at eleven, 
with a Communion service on the first Sunday 
of the month—excepting the summer months— 
and Evening Prayer and Sermon at eight— 
then you cannot have lived for very long in 
this city—and you may be disregarded as a 
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person of no importance. We don’t need a 
notice board. Please pass on.” 
k - 


| ee SERVICES WERE broadcast by 
radio from various important cen- 
ters this year. Outstanding among them 
were the services from the Garrick The- 
atre in Chicago, where the speakers were 
Bishops Stewart, Wilson, and Wise, the 
Very Rev. William H. Nes, the Rev. 
Earle B. Jewell, and the Rev. C. Lestie 
Glenn; and the fine series of services 
sponsored by the City Mission in New 
York City, where the speakers were Bish- 
ops Manning and Gilbert, the Rev. F. S. 
Fleming, the Rev. H. Percy Silver, and 
the Rev. L. E. Sunderland. 

met el el 

F YOUR PARISH leaflet fell into the 

hands of a stranger, would he be able 
to tell just where your church is located? 

I have upon my desk five parish pub- 
lications. Each is well named; each is 
attractive in appearance; each gives 
worthwhile information concerning the 
parish, the diocese in which it is located, 
and in three of the five—there are refer- 
ences to the work of the general Church. 
In only one instance is the exact location 
of the church given. In no instance does 
the publication name the town or city in 
which the church is to be found. From 
an advertisement of the usual garish type 
in one of them the name of the city can 
be surmised. 

Is not this unwise? Should not a com- 
plete address be given so that the 
stranger, attracted by material in the 
leaflet, might know precisely where to 
find the church, to know the name of the 
rector, his address, and telephone num- 
ber? 

The Department of Publicity congratu- 
lates The Angelus of Grace and Holy 
Trinity Church, Kansas City, Mo., for its 
admirable approach to its public. 

No doubt there are hundreds of others. 
The Angelus happened to be the sixth to 
reach my desk on a given morning. — 


The Field Department 


THE Rev. Barter H. REINHEIMER, D.D., Executive Secretary 


“7 Bape FOLLOWING WITNESS to the power 


of the missionary motive is taken 
from an address of the Rev. William 
Porkess, in connection with the attain- 
ment of a rectorship of thirteen years in 
St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkinsburg, Pa.: 


Today, as a parish, we are living more for 
others than ever before. And such an accom- 
plishment is not accidental, nor has it sprung 
up over night. It required a very courageous 
step—almost drastic in its nature. It is what 
I would call the leap of faith, and it was taken 
during the early part of this rectorship, when 
Wwe were up against it, when, certainly, our 
parish-backs were to the wall. We had a 
staggering debt, a tumble-down parish house 
that disgusted the many, a rectory that no 
occupant could possibly enthuse over, and a 
somewhat chaotic parish treasury. In the midst 
of all this we dared to say to God—in faith, 
from now on, as a parish, Thou shalt have, for 
missions, twenty-five per cent of all the con- 
tents of our weekly envelopes, and also of the 
regular loose offering in the offertory plates. 
That step marked the turning of the corner. 

You know the rest, and, I firmly believe, 
it is all the fruit of that leap of faith. 


In brief, the story runs—a new choir room 
built, adjoining the beautiful stone church; the 
debt wiped out; more than our missionary 
quota paid, year by year; the gracious gift of a 
new rectory; and a magnificent three-story stone 
parish house. Still more, five young men having 
given their lives to the ministry, and another 
having become a lay brother of the Order of 
St. Barnabas. 

One more phase of this policy I would men- 
tion, and it is this, that our Church should 
have a standard, characterizing the giving of all 
its membership. No one, in St. Stephen’s, can 
claim ignorance of what that standard is. There 
are now more in the parish than ever standing 
on the Scriptural platform of tithing—as a 
minimum for their giving. Your rector is con- 
fident, beyond words, that tithing is the solu- 
tion to the money problem, both in the parish 
and the national Church; and also it is the 
guarantee of joy in giving. Our parishioners 
must be happy in their money investments for 
the Church’s work or we have failed hope- 
lessly, even if we should have collected large 
sum totals by this or that enterprising method. 
I know that everybody in St. Stephen’s has not 
responded, but I also realize an increasing num- 
ber has, and it is this latter fact which fires my 
soul with gratitude to Almighty God. 


To THE BisHops AND DiocESAN FIELD DEPARTMENT LEADERS: 

The first stage of our effort to raise the additional $400,000 needed by 
the National Council if its reduced budget is to be maintained without 
further cuts during the last six months of this year was completed before 


Easter. 


It consisted of the direct presentation of the need to our diocesan 


leaders through the series of ten provincial conferences. 


Immediately after Easter we enter the second stage of the effort. 


This 


will call for such steps on the part of our diocesan leaders as will enlist both 
parish groups and individual members in the effort to raise in advance of 
Whitsunday the sum asked for as an offering on that day. 

The third and final stage in the movement will be that of parish and 
individual action in connection with the plans adopted in the several dioceses. 

Naturally we must await the reports of the Whitsunday offering to know 
that the Church has met this crisis definitely and adequately. But, in the 
meantime, diocesan leaders can dispel needless uncertainty and anxiety and 
perhaps provide incentive and encouragement to other diocesan leaders by 
sharing with us a knowledge of your diocesan plans including the day and 
place of any diocesan meetings, and what figure, if any, has been definitely 
adopted as your diocesan goal in the offering. 

Cordially and faithfully yours, 
B. H. REINHEIMER, Executive Secretary. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary 


Grace LinpLEY, Executive Secretary 


NE of the first pieces of work under- 

taken by Miss Esther Brown after 
beginning her service on July 1, 1931, as 
a field worker, was at the Community 
Center carried on under the direction of 
the Bishop Tuttle Training School, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. Miss Brown, who 
is a graduate of St. Paul’s School, Law- 
renceville, Virginia, and of the Bishop 
Tuttle Training School, wrote so inter- 
esting a report of this work that we 
cannot but share a part of it with our 
Spirit oF Missions readers.—E. B. B. 


N ONE OF THE local Negro churches 

there were a number of high school 
and college girls at home with nothing to 
do. Seeing their need and realizing our 
need for volunteer workers at the com- 
munity house we immediately formed a 
volunteer staff. 

Every morning, except Saturday, in the 
living room of the community house, 
thirty-five or forty children attended the 
devotions. It was good to hear the 
youngsters singing — grown-ups often 
came and joined with them in their morn- 
ing devotions. 

The children who attended the clubs 
at the community house paid a joining 
fee of twenty-five or fifty cents, accord- 
ing to their ages and circumstances. They 
were grouped according to ages, or inter- 
ests; each group having a separate activ- 
ity program with work similar to the reg- 
ular vacation Bible schools. The older 
girls were given special lessons in cutting 
and sewing, salad making, canning, and 
practical nursing. The Girl Reserves 
made articles for the gift shop. The girls 
from eight to twelve worked with clay, 
and made novelty pictures; while the 
youngest group, from four to seven, made 
scrap books. The Boy Scouts followed 
the national program. The next age 
group of boys were formed into the 
Four-H Club, and studied the intricacies 
of gardening. As a result the back yard 


of the community house was transformed 
into a beautiful and scientifically planted 
garden. All groups were given rhythmic 
exercises, and in spite of the intense heat, 
enjoyed them. The Mothers’ Club, 
though it had never been called Auxiliary, 
had a more far-reaching program than 
many established branches. A series of 
Bible lectures were given, and though 
many of the older women slept soundly, 
nobody seemed discouraged. It is inter- 
esting to see how generously these women 
give to the U.T.O. from their meager 
earnings, especially when one considers 
that so few of them are Church women. 

The pupils, and most of the equipment, 
were transferred to us from St. Augus- 
tine’s Chapel. Until this summer there 
had been no Episcopal Church school 
open in the neighborhood and the chil- 
dren became scattered. This year they 
were held together through the agency of 
the community house. 

A junior in the Tuttle School was in 
charge of the community house, and we 
divided the hours between the house and 
the playground, as they were both going 
at the same time. The playground was 
opened from four to five hours every day 
except Saturday and Sunday. This plot of 
ground was also a gift from Dr. and Mrs. 
Hunter. There was little equipment on 
the grounds, but that little was enclosed 
by a very attractive iron fence which lent 
a great deal of dignity to the place. 
About one hundred children played there 
for at least four hours each day, and 
learned many lessons that could be taught 
nowhere else. The lack of permanent ap- 
paratus made the problem of supervision 
quite difficult in the beginning, but gifts, 
and money accumulated from fees went a 
long way in helping to secure equipment. 
The demonstrations in which the chil- 
dren sang, danced, played games, and 
dramatized stories did much toward get- 
ting the parents to realize the real value 
of supervised play—EsTHER Brown. 
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American Church Institute for Negroes 


Auxiliary to the National Council 
THE Rev. Rospert W. Patton, v.v., Director 


HE ANNUAL GATHERING of the princi- 
pals and business managers of the 
four largest Institute schools—St. Paul’s 
Normal and Industrial School, Lawrence- 
- ville, Virginia; St. Augustine’s College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; the Voorhees 
School, Denmark, South Carolina, and 
the Fort Valley School, Fort Valley, 
Georgia—was held the last week in Feb- 
ruary at St. Augustine’s College. In ad- 
dition to the officers of the schools there 
were present, the director and associate 
director of the Institute, and James H. 
Dillard, a well-known educator and mem- 
ber of the Institute Board of Trustees. 
The subjects considered in these meet- 
ings touch every phase of life in our 
schools: the religious atmosphere which 
is a striking feature in all the schools, 
the curriculum, the aims and the thor- 
oughness of the education we are giving, 
the trade courses offered and their value 
to the boy and girl who must depend upon 
them as a future means of livelihood in 
this modern world, administration and 
business management, ever important 
subjects but especially so at this time of 
economic strain. Upon such a _back- 
ground the conference proceeds to discuss 
and to solve, in so far as it is able, the 
many problems relating to the schools. 
A few days after the adjournment of 
the Raleigh conference the officers of the 
smaller schools — Hoffman-St. Mary’s 
School, Mason, Tennessee; the Gaudet 
School, New Orleans, Louisiana; the 
Okolona School, Okolona, Mississippi; 
and St. Mark’s School, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama—held their first conference at the 
last named school. The Raleigh agenda 
modified in some details to fit the prob- 
lems of the smaller schools was used as a 
guide for this Birmingham conference. 
This method entirely justified itself and 
the members of the conference were eager 
that the officers of the smaller Institute 
schools should have the same opportunity 
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to confer together annually as is given to 
the officers of the larger schools. The 
Bishop of Alabama, the Rt. Rev. William 
G. McDowell, the Rev. Charles Clingman, 
and the Rev. Edgar R. Neff, together 
with Dr. Dillard, Dr. Patton, and Mr. 
Bentley, participated in this meeting with 
the school’s officers. 

An interesting question growing out of 
these conferences was whether greater em- 
phasis should be laid on industrial train- 
ing. There seems to be a distinct demand 
for trade courses and several schools re- 
ported that college graduates were seeking 
institutions where they might learn 
trades. Where these applicants have 
been admitted they have developed into 
fine artisans, displaying skill far above 
the average. 

This demand from college graduates 
indicates that the Negro is finding that 
the professions are overcrowded and offer 
less opportunity than formerly. 

The Institute is making a close study 
of this situation and hopes to devise new 
courses of study along special lines which 
will meet the conditions and problems 
the college graduate confronts as he en- 
ters life in these changing times. 

Dr. Patton, Mr. Bentley, and Dr. Dil- 
lard, besides attending these conferences, 
have paid visits to practically all of the 
schools not only to see how each was 
progressing, but to assist and encourage 
those in charge in making the adjustment 
necessitated by the financial situation 
facing the Church. Everywhere the 
response was splendid; and although it 
has been very sad to realize how many 
boys and girls have had to stop school 
in the middle of the year, we may all be 
very sure that the schools are endeavor- 
ing to render all possible help and as- 
sistance to needy cases, besides trimming 
budgets to fit expected incomes and thus 
avoid deficits at the close of this school 
year. 


{ oo e @ 
The Cooperating Agencies 
All correspondence should be directed to the officials whose names 
and addresses are given under the various heads 


The Daughters of the King 


Mrs. W. Shelley Humphreys, Secretary 
2103 Main Street, Jacksonville, Florida 


UR ANNUAL directory 
now being prepared 
lists 412 chapters and 
seventy-five junior chap- 
ters in the United States. 
Kk ok ok 
TTRACTIVE NEW handbooks (October, 
1931, issue) may be obtained from 
the national office, New York. Each 
member needs a copy; others interested 
in knowing about the object and work of 
the Order, will find it interesting. 

In addition to the information usually 
given, the new handbook presents a num- 
ber of interesting facts: 

The Order was organized April 4, 
1885. 

It was incorporated, April 2, 1917. 

Chapters were first formed in Canada 
in 1891. 

Canadian chapters formed a Canadian 
Council in May, 1895, and organized The 
Daughters of the King in Canada. 

The Royal Cross, official organ of the 
Order, has been issued since 1891. 

Junior Daughters of the King were 
first organized in 1896. 

The Psalm of the Order is Psalm 45. 

Its collect is the Collect for the Sev- 
enth Sunday after Trinity. 

These facts reveal, among other things, 
our age. That we are “middle aged,” or 
possibly beyond, should warn of the 
chance of approaching, or possibly exist- 
ing, danger—the danger that set methods 
might hamper the Order’s usefulness to 
the Church. While there can be no 
change in fundamentals, we need to give 
thought to keeping a fresh outlook on life, 
keeping the enthusiasm of youth, as well 
as its courage, its simple, child-like faith. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society 
Miss Florence L. Newbold, Executive Secy 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ME ALBERT S. Cook, chair- 

man of the National 
G.F.S. unemployment commit- 
tee, tells in the March Record 
what the members of the soci- 
ety are doing in the present un- 
employment situation: 


In Sharon, Pennsylvania, there are several 


_teachers among the members of St. John’s 


branch who, one evening each week, conduct 
classes in English, typing, and other useful sub- 
jects for girls. Many of them are not members 
of the G.F.S. but they need extra help to en- 
able them to acquire jobs. This “night-school 
conducted by the girls is a tremendous success,” 
wrote the branch president. 

The branch at Trinity Cathedral, Newark, 
composed largely of business women, organized 
a strong unemployment committee last fall to 
deal with the problem of work for their own 
members, raised a fund to help members out 
of work, and made a vigorous attack on the 
situation in general. This branch lists the fol- 
lowing as the ways in which they have tried 
to meet the situation: 

1. Helping acute cases financially. 

2. Securing domestic situations temporarily, 

if possible. 

3. Eliminating every possible demand for 
money. 

4. Keeping up the morale of the branch by 
providing a stimulating, cheerful, useful, 
and educational program. 

The candidates of St. Andrew’s branch, Ful- 
lerton, California, established boxes in eleven 
grocery stores where canned goods and food 
supplies can be left for distribution to the 
needy. They also sponsored a musicale, ad- 
mission to which was an article of staple food- 
stuff to be used in the society’s welfare work 
among thirty families of the community. 


Branch discussions of the causes of this 
present state of things, of such suggested 
remedies as unemployment insurance, of 
a more Christian order of society, are 
being stimulated through the use of a 
discussion outline issued by the G.F.S. 
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Church Mission of Help 


Miss Mary S. Brisley, Executive Secretary 


27 West 25th Street, New York, N. Y. 
«ih February 28, in the Cathedral 
_ Of St. John the Divine, with 
the Rev. Donald B. Aldrich as preacher. 
He spoke of the distinctive contribu- 
tion of CMH workers as being “under- 
standing with conviction,” and by under- 
standing he did not mean condemnation 
of others. By conviction he meant man’s 
realization of good in people—a good far 
more vital and important than their sins. 
It is a commentary on our thinking 
that we have grown up unable to dis- 
associate sin from sex. As great a sin as 
sex irregularity is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. Many people who would 
never be guilty of what is usually called 
sin are guilty of the insidious sins of 
irritableness, unkindness, and a stubborn 
desire to have one’s own way—sins 
against the Holy Ghost. 


It is regrettable that the great Master 
of Life has been too emphatically por- 
trayed as coming into the world to save 
sinners, when His mission was rather to 
bring salvation. Our sins are the dullest 
things about us—and the thrilling part 
_is our potentiality for good. We must 

recognize that each of us has a common 
soul. He compared people’s characters 
to gardens; there are formal types of 
people as there are formal, carefully 
landscaped gardens with no weeds but 
without luxuriant flowers. He preferred 
natural gardens where the flowers grew 
together in profusion; even though there 
might be a few weeds among them—the 
weeds could be pulled out, in the same 
way that CMH uproots weeds of charac- 
ter which exist among the flowers. CMH 
is more interested in raising beautiful 
flowers of character than in concentrating 
on the weeds. 

He pointed out that the young women 
who come to CMH for help and under- 
standing are simply people in trouble, 
and are so regarded by it. 


HE ANNUAL service of the 
New York CMH was held 


The Church Periodical Club 


Miss Mary E. Thomas, Executive Secretary 
22 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOSE WHO read THE SPIRIT 

or Missions and other 
Church papers are aware of the 
financial stress that has over- 
taken the Church and the result 
to our missionaries in reduced 
salaries and smaller appropriations for 
their work. What can we of the Church 
Periodical Club do about it? 

We can bear in mind and help others 
to remember that with reduced incomes 
missionaries will welcome more than ever 
our friendly forwarding of books and 
magazines. If our own incomes and those 
of our friends are still in good order, let 
us consider a subscription to one of the 
less usual periodicals, or a new book. 

Let us apply to our own books the 
injunctions against hoarding. Putting 
more readable books into circulation may 
not affect the economic crisis, but it will 
mitigate the spiritual depression of a par- 
son who, for lack of gasoline, cannot min- 
ister to his distant people. Above all do 
not let us keep on our shelves religious 
books that might bring some seeking soul 
to Him Who is Truth and Light. What 
books mean to some Church workers is 
shown by the following letters: 

A student secretary writes: 

What joy to receive the ten beautiful new 
books yesterday afternoon. After a noon-day 
prayer service today the students begged for 
them, so our circulating library has just begun 
with much enthusiasm. I’m so delighted! And 
the book of prayers for students with my name 
on it is delightful. 


The C.P.C. has evidence that young 
people care for religious reading: 


I want to thank you for every member of 
the Bible Class for those wonderful books the 
C.P.C. sent. We are just beginning our library 
and the students are showing a great interest 
in it. The books you sent have already been 
put in circulation, and I’m sure the girls will 
love them and profit by them. 

k - fk 


H’* ANYONE a copy of Visions by 
Marion Law? It is asked for by a 


lay reader. 
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The Church Army 


Captain B. F. Mountford, Secretary 
416 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


HE MERRY month of 

May this year is par- 
ticularly the month of the 
missionary and the evan- 
gelist. 

At its threshold stands Rogationtide 
and the smell of the fields and soil. It is 
the rural workers’ festival, and the old 
custom of seeking God’s blessing upon 
toil and seed and orchard; upon flocks 
and herds, is observed in many parts. 

Rogationtide calls country folk to their 
knees, Church Army with them, for the 
majority of its lay-evangelists are rural 
missionaries; and amongst the senior 
workers of Church Army in rural fields, 
mention is made of Captain and Mrs. 
George F. Wiese in the Diocese of South- 
western Virginia; Captain and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Smith in the mountains of West- 
ern North Carolina; and Captain and 
Mrs. Edward Hodgkinson in the woods of 
Franklin County, West Virginia. 


In Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New. 
York, and Kentucky are other Church 
Army rural workers, working as sheep- 
dogs ofttimes, seeking isolated sheep, and 
bringing them in touch with the Great 
Shepherd of Souls, and His undershep- 
herds, the bishops and archdeacons. Their 
labor is not in vain. 


Ascensiontide and Whitsuntide bring 
the Great Commission—‘Witnesses in 
Jerusalem and all Judea and in Samaria 
and the uttermost parts” ;—and the prom- 
ise of power and of the Presence, fitting 
the witnesses to also be “Stewards of the 
manifold grace of God.” In the diversi- 
ties of gifts—administrations—opera- 
tions, spoken of in the Whitsunday epis- 
tle, the laymen have their place, and 
Church Army loses not sight of the fact 
that the body is not one member but 
many. 

Every missionary and evangelist, priest 
and lay, rejoices that the messages of 
Prayer Book for mid-May tell that “on 
Gentiles was poured out the gift of the 
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Holy Ghost,” and that to Samaria was 
the word of God sent; that the outsider 
as well as the insider is embraced in the 
catholic Gospel of John iii:16. 

The evangelistic ministry of Church 
Army is first and foremost of those just 
outside the city wall; for such as have 
gotten away from or never been to the 
Temple at Jerusalem. Through the 
winter months, in Maine and in Massa- 
chusetts the witness-bearers have 
preached the Word at factory gates and 
in town squares. 

Adventure and always adventure! 

One worker wrote recently: 

He listened to our message in the street; he 
came in with us to the church. The rector 
talked with him for an hour and won his man. 

And another says: 


Just had a service in the general store. Three 
men appeared to come to very definite decision 


for God. 
- ok 

] Bese HAS FOUR choice young 

men serving under Bishop Littell 
and the Ven. James Walker (the latter a 
former Church Army layman). As yet 
these are the only representatives in the 
further fields of the Church in America, 
but others are being trained. C.A. has 
no shortage of enquirers and candidates, 
but funds for training them are often 
short. 


The Guild of St. Barnabas 


The Rev. C. H. Webb, Chaplain-General 
480 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE ANNUAL Council will 
be held Thursday and 
a Friday, May 19 and 20, in 
Philadelphia. Local arrange- 
ments are in charge of the 
Philadelphia branch of the 


Guild. 

A pageant of the history of nursing 
was recently produced in Philadelphia 
under the auspices of the Guild of St. 
Barnabas. A series of episodes depicted 
outstanding events in the development of 
the art and science of nursing. Each 
episode was presented by a Philadelphia 
hospital or other nursing group. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCTL 


Seamen’s Church Institute 
of America 


The Rev. W. T. Weston, General Secretary 
Maritime Bldg., 80 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


IGHTY-FIVE per cent 

of all merchant sea- 

men stopping in Tampa 
are “on the beach,” i. e., 
they are homeless and 
friendless and without 
They look to the Institute as the 


5 CHURCH we 
yet ester 
* . 


aca is 


» * 


oe 
oe OF AMERICA *K 


funds. 
only place in which to find a bed and 


something to eat. In addition to the 
work among seamen the Seamen’s Church 
Institute of Tampa has started a Sunday 
school, which meets every Sunday after- 
noon, for the children of the neighbor- 
hood. 
Get ae 

HE ANNUAL REPORT of the Seamen’s 

Church Institute of Philadelphia 
records that during the past year seventy- 
nine religious services have been held on 
Monday and Tuesday nights, at which a 
total of 7,410 seamen attended. The 
chapel services on Sundays and holy days 
have numbered 126, attended by 7,454 
seamen. 

During 1931, 543 individual seamen 
using the Philadelphia Institute paid on 
account of small loans and credits made 
by the Institute the sum of $1,929; evi- 
dence that the seaman appreciates the 
help being given by the Institutes during 
this difficult time. 


es > a 
HE SUPERINTENDENT of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of Newport says: 


You know it has been possible to maintain 
this work, with all of its varied activities, for an 
entire day for just thirty dollars. Quite a few 
friends, from time to time, have taken certain 
days as memorials, or as thank offerings, and 
we feel sure that year after year it has been a 
source of great happiness and satisfaction to 
them to know that men and boys, on land and 
sea, have been cheered and helped because of 
their love and generosity. Now we know that 
those who have been giving memorial days 
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will continue as long as we do our job and 
their means permit. We feel there are others 
who will like to make this kind of human in- 
vestment, and beyond these individuals we are 
looking to a great number of organizations, re- 
ligious patriotic, and civic, which will be glad to 
designate a day at the Institute in their own 
name or in the name of one of their members 
whom they wish to honor. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


Mr. Leon C. Palmer, General Secretary 
202 S. Nineteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUNG MEN’s Brother- 
hood chapter was organ- 
ized recently at Kent School, 
Connecticut, with sixteen char- 
ter members. John Perry, son of the Pre- 
siding Bishop, is the director of the chap- 
ter. The Rev. Frederick H. Sill, O.H.C., 
headmaster of the school, has invited the 
Brotherhood to hold a prep school confer- 
ence for the Province of New England at 
Kent sometime this spring. 
as! las) k 
Bess FOR THE Japan Pilgrimage in 
July are steadily going forward, and 
with the return of Paul Rusch, associate 
general secretary, on March 22, final ar- 
rangements will be quickly completed. 
- of k 
WENTY-TWO NEW members were ad- 
mitted recently to the five student 
chapters at St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, 
Japan. The newly-formed Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew in Japan is steadily going 
forward, officers have been elected, a con- 
stitution adopted, and a program of chap- 
ter extension inaugurated. 
eh Gea 
NTERNATIONAL INTEREST in the Broth- 
erhood is growing. The Archbishop of 
New Zealand in his New Year letter, pub- 
lished in The Church Gazette, says: 

I have often thought that we needed some- 
thing more definite for our young men, some- 
thing strong and virile, something after the 
nature of the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood—some- 


thing which commits its members to very def- 
inite witness and service. 


10. 
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Who? What? When? 


(Not to mention How? Why? 


1. 


and Where?) 


Tuis IssuE FROM COVER TO COVER 


What is the special importance of next 
autumn’s Every Member Canvass? 
Dazizs 


What is the value of a penny? p. 213. 


How have the disorders in China 
affected the Church’s work in Shang- 
hai? p. 216. 


. Where in the West does the Church 


still have a pioneering opportunity? 
Dacioe 


What important meeting will be held 
in Philadelphia, May 13-17? p. 225. 


What have the children of America 
done for the greater health and hap- 
piness of the children of Japan? 
p. 227. 

Who are Foss Calcutta, R. B. Teusler, 
Robert Nelson Spencer, Louis C. 
Washburn, Frances E. Bartter, and 
Todomu Sugai? 

What contribution is the Church mak- 
ing to life in the Southern Mountains? 
DZzsoe 


Discuss the missionary significance of 
Easter. p. 248. 


What change has taken place in the 
life of the Moros since the establish- 
ment of our Moro Settlement House 
at Zamboango?P p. 254. 


What is the Fowler Fund? p. 262. 


What help does the Department of 
Christian Social Service offer for the 
observance of the Rogation Days? 
p. 266. 


Have you read Men Who Stood 
Alone? p. 268. 


What topics will be recommended for 
study next year? p. 269. 

What is the best course of study for 
my group? p. 270. 


St. Christopher's 


- A Church Boarding and Day School 


Richmond, Virginia ‘ 
Healthful, beautiful, and historic surroundings. 
Boarding Department Limited to 50 pupils. 
RATE $650 at 4 
Reduction to sons of clergymen and missionaries. 
Illustrated catalogue on request. 


Rey. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR I0t ST. —— 
Church Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND |i 
MARBLE: BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


H 


i 


CHURCH HYMNS and SERVICES 
A Church School and Mission Hymnal 
Licensed by Church Pension Fund. 

Manila, $35.00 per 100 
Cloth, $50.00 per 100 


Parish Press Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


MENEELY BELL CO 


TROY, NY. ano 
220 BROADWAY.NY. CITY. 
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First-Hand Information 
Direct from the Field 


Really to know what your Church is doing 
abroad, you must read one or more of the 
unpretentious little papers published in our 
overseas missions. Why not subscribe to the 
paper of your favorite mission and of the 
mission with which you are least familiar? 
Tub ALASKAN OHURCHMAN (Quarterly, $1.00 

a year), The Rey. Michael J. Kippenbrock, 

Oordova, Alaska. 

THE ANKING NEWSLETTER, ($1.00), Miss 


Mildred Capron, Lion Hill, Wuhu, China. 

THE HANKOW NEWSLETTER, ($1.00), Mrs. 
L. H. Roots, 43 Tungting Road, Hankow, 
China. 


THE SHANGHAI NEWSLETTER, ($1.00), 
Bishop’s Office, 20 Minghong Road, Shang- 
hai, China. 

THE HAWAIIAN CHURCH CHRONICLE, ($1.00), 
Emma Square, Honolulu, T. H. 

Tur LIBERIAN CHURCHMAN, (50c), Mrs. 
H. B. Nichols, 189 Washington Street, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

THE DI0OnSAN CHRONIOLE, ($1.00), 567 
Calle Isaac Peral, Manila, P. I. : 


Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 


Order Extra Copies of The Spirit of Missions 
EACH MONTH, AS WELL AS IN LENT 


To encourage a wider reading of Tur Spirit or Missions a Bundle Plan is - 


offered at reduced rates: | 


Bundles of ten or more copies a month to one address for a year, 75c each. 
Bundles of five or more copies a month, accounts payable at the end of each 
quarter, 7c a copy. . 


‘THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


SAFETY 
Go ae means everything : 


°*ez0 THEM 


— Safety Fires Safety is one of the many sat- 


ss—=———= isfactory features possessed 


281 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


by the annuity agreements issued by the American 
Bible Society. Instituted in 1816 this organization has 
for over eighty years been issuing annuity agreements 
and has never missed a single payment. Many testimonials 
similar to those below have been received expressing great 
satisfaction in the freedom from anxiety made possible by 
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further enhanced by the assurance that on through the years 
it will continue to do good. Great satisfaction comes to the 
Christian in knowing that because of his annuity the com- 
fort, the counsel and the challenge of the Scriptures will 
be distributed across the earth through the service of the 
American Bible Society. 


uM OF 
ey le = ue ints Sa Ae Set oats ie aa ees OE 
S 
< pe AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
' Astor Place, New York j , 
ne Please send me your booklet SP 5 giving full information 
Ger St Be } on the annuity plan of the American Bible Society. It is 
% © FoR THis Te — understood that this request places me under no obligation. 
od Ke NaMesrnrdents Denomination... 
acco&s & 
<0 DSB tes PN erect OY ee eee seat concn etaachucnnchsictend dota ness 
AY eee eed IS REE bestxdtanantand 


“In these days of uneasiness about 
investments, it is so comfortable to 
know that my annuity agreement 
with the American Bible Society is 
absolutely safe and that I can de- 
pend on the payments from it. And 
I know that all the time my money 
is doing good.”’—A. D. . . . Illinois 


‘A short time ago I began to 
think about an income for the 
future. Experience taught me that 
some investments were not satis- 
factory and secure. I had very little 
to expend but that little meant 
much to me. Safety therefore was 
the first requisite.’’ 

M. P.... New York 


You, too, should know about these Annuity Agreements. 
The coupon below, filled out and mailed to us, 
will bring you full information. 


the safe character of the Society’s annuities. é 
The safety feature of an American G 
Satety plus Bible Society annuity agreement is A 


The Answer OF the Church. 


Cheering Messages reveal instant co-operation which 
ring clear and true’ with loyalty and confidence, and 
appeal to every member, every parish and mission, 
and every diocese and missionary district, to put the 
heart back into the missionary work of the Church with 
an offering of $400,000 by Whitsunday, May 15th. 


If all will measure up to the earlier responses of the 


Dioceses 


we can save the missionary work of the Church and open the way to 
Rememiber—the Budget has been cut by the Na- 
tional Council to a point that threatens wreckage. The Emergency 
It merely prevents further havoc 


a genuine advance. 


Offering will restore nothing. 
- after July Ist. 


Some Early Responses 


Massachusetts—“The Brotherhood Fund.” Led 
by the Bishop the clergy have contributed 
$28,000.00 from their salaries for the Mabie: 
Fund and hope to increase the sum. 


The following have 
pledged their full 
1932 Quotas 


5 Dioceses: 


Delaware 

East Carolina 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Southern Ohio | 


9 Domestic Districts: 


Arizona 

Eastern Oregon 
Idaho 

Nevada 

North Dakota 
Oklahoma 

South Dakota 
Utah 

Western Nebraska 


6 Overseas Districts: 


Alaska 
Canal Zone 
Haiti 
Honolulu 
Porto Rico 
Philippines 


4-Foreign Districts: 


Brazil 
Cuba 
Liberia 
Mexico 


Rhode Island—Has unhesitatingly followed the 


Massachusetts plan, reporting $4,000.00 contrib- 
uted by its clergy and more to be added. 


Chicago—The Bishop has appealed to the par-. 
ishes to secure an additional $34,000.00 to be 
applied equally to the diocesan Missionary 
Eee and the Deficiency Fund of the General 
Church, 


Albany—‘‘Additional Missionary Gifts” hewe been 
asked for, $7,500.00 for the diocese and $10,000.00 
for the Deficiency Fund of the General Church, 


Californian pid net wait to formulate plans or 
fix a goal but notified the Presiding Bishop that 
the contribution of California would be 
much and as quickly as possible.” 


Erie—Has launched a “Church Loyalty Fund” 
and aims at securing two hundred individual 
contributions of $50.00 each, and expects to 
“come through better fitted for greater tasks-in 
the future.” 


Duluth—Speaks of He Deficiency ‘Fund as “a ~ 
challenge to the spiritual resources of the Church 
rather than a cause for discouragement 

the outskirts are with you.’ 


THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL, 
CHURCH _MISSIONS: HOUSE : 
281 Fourth "Avenee 


New York N. ¥. 


